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THE BRITISH ARMY 


ITS ORGANIZATION, STRENGTH AND TRADITIONS 


EW subjects are discussed by the aver- 
age American with more satisfaction 
and less knowledge than what he 
terms “the military decadence of Eng- 
land.” Even our newspaper writers, 
who are generally fairly well informed 
upon subjects about which they write, 
betray a lack of familiarity with the 
facts which is singular in view of the 
close relations existing between us and 

the other great branch, or rather parent 
stem, of the mighty hig Saxon race. It is a noteworthy fact 
that, particularly since the Franco-Prussian war, the idea has 
obtained in this country that military predominance in Europe 
must be measured by the mere numbers of the standing armies, 
and the conclusion that the power and importance of Great 

Britain have declined has been jumped at simply because her 

army, as represented upon paper, seems smaller and weaker 

than the hordes of hopeless conscripts who serve the despotisms 

of Germany and Russia, or who swell the conglomerate battalions 

of Austria. The average American newspaper writer has fallen 

into hero-worship, with the young German Emperor or the 

despotic Alexander III for his deity, and the victory of Prussia 

over France as the text of hissermon. If you ask what evidence 
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he has seen of the decline of the power of England, ne will 
answer you with the inquiry: 

“Didn’t the Germans whip the French?” 

“Certainly they did,” you reply; “but has anybody in Europe 
whipped the English?” 

To which he replies: 

“No; nobody has whipped the English; but the Germans 
could do it easily; likewise the Russians.” 

Then you go over the whole ground of discussion. You point 
out to him that while England’s army does not appear very large 
upon paper, neither does our army, but no one doubts our tre- 
mendous military strength; that no matter what the population 
of a country is, the fighting force that can be actually equipped 
for war, put into the field and kept there, is necessarily very 
small comparatively, owing to the enormous expense; but that 
even in raw material to draw from, she leads the world, for the 
red flag of St. George floats over a far greater number of human 
beings than were ever before in the world’s history subjects of 
one power; that in a modern war the nation with the longest 
purse strings is bound to gain the victory in the end, and that in 
this particular no other European nation can approach England. 
Your friend will probably remark, “Well, but England has such 
an enormous debt.” To which you answer, “The debt of Eng- 
land is held exclusively by Englishmen, it is simply a business 
transaction between Englishmen, and is no deduction 
from the aggregate wealth of the English nation.” To 
the suggestion that England has won every fight in which 
she has been engaged in Europe for two hundred years, 
the reply will be, “Yes, but the conditions of warfare have 
changed since England fought in Germany, in the Peninsula, in 
Belgium and inthe Crimea.” Here stops the logic of what may be 
called the American mental disease of Anglophobia. Beginning 
with an assumption, it ends in a supposition, and the supposition 
is as groundless as the assumption is false. The facts, bluntly 
stated, are, that in all the elements of warlike capacity, by sea and 
land; in fersonne/ and material; in ships, guns and all the appli- 
ances of naval armament; in soldiers, small arms, artillery, sys- 
tems of supply, means of transport and sanitary provisions for 
land operations; in money and credit; in intelligence, training 
and pluck; and finally, in the numbers of her population whence 
to draw her fighting raw material, England is to-day more 
dreadful in power and more terrible in energy than in the palmiest 
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days of Blenheim; of Minden and Warbourg; of Salamanca 
and Vittoria; of Waterloo; of Balaklava and Inkermann. The 
reading public has been surfeited of late with accounts of the 
“German army, the Landwehr and Landstrum, and with descrip- 
tions of that grim and remorseless military system -pursued by 
the despotic Czar of Russia. 

But those who estimate the warlike energies of Great Britain, 
as compared with those of the Continental nations, by the ratio 
which the numerical strength 
of her standing army bears 
to theirs, reckon by an alto- 
gether fallacious standard. 
The force of the British 
army, like the policy of the 
British government, is a con- 
stant index of the will of | 
the British people, and the 
plan of its organization is a 
reflex of their national char- 
acter. It is the only army 
¢ in Europe, of any of the 
/’ great powers with the single 
exception of the French 
army, that is organized and 
maintained upon a purely 
patriotic basis. The whole 
‘a of the military forces of 
England are raised by vol- 
‘7 untary enlistment. All the 

other European armies exist 
$2 as the arbitrary creatures of 
army originates in the pride, 
ROYAL HIGHLANDERS. PIPER.! and is maintained by the 
consent of, the people. It is the instrument of their power and 
the implement of their ambition, while every other army in <2 
Europe of the great powers, with the solitary exception of the 
French army, it is well to emphasize—is the instrument of des- 
potism and the implement of tyranny. 

The British army is composed of thirty-one regiments of 
cavalry, thirty-one brigades of, artillery and 113 regiments of in- 
fantry, besides staff corps. Of these, three regiments of cavalry, 
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the First and Second Life Guards and the Horse Guards, and 
three regiments of infantry—the Grenadiers, the Coldstreams 
and the Scots Fusiliers—are guards of the royal household and 
are never sent away from England except upon the express” 
command of the sovereign. Seven regiments of cavalry are 
known as the Dragoon Guards, and form an independent corps, 
while twenty-one regiments of cavalry, all the artillery and 110 
regiments of infantry constitute what is known as the British 
Line. These regiments are organizations of all the way from 
one hundred to four hundred years’ standing. The oldest 
British regiment is the Yeomen of the Guard, organized in 1486. 
The oldest cavalry regiments are the Horse Guards raised by 
the Earl of Oxford and first known as the Oxford Blues; and the 
two regiments of Life Guards raised in 1661. The privates of 
these regiments were for the most part of good family, and were 
addressed as ‘‘Gentlemen of the Life Guards.” Other old regi- 
ments with glorious records are the Coldstream Guards, the 
first “Royal Scots” (originally the Douglas’ regiment), the Gren- 
adier and Scots Fusilier Guards, the second ‘‘Queen’s” and the 
third “Buffs,” all of which regiments were formed between 1660 
and 1662. The newest is the Rifle Brigade of the troth of the 
Line, which bears date of 1798. The seven regiments of Dra- 
goon Guards were organized by William of Orange in 1690, as 
were also the present Line regiments from the 4th to the 33d in- 
fantry, and from the 1st to the 8th cavalry. The British army 
remained substantially as organized by William until 1764 65, 
when it was reorganized by George III, who created several 
new regiments and augmented the force of the old organizations. 
These regiments have long since ceased to be units of service; 
they are preserved as units of administration, for the sake of the 
glorious traditions that cluster around the name of each, and 
which make every regimental battle-flag an epitomized history of 
conquest. 

The practical unit of service in the British army is the battalion 
in infantry and the squadron in cavalry. The battalion of infantry 
consists of ten companies of from seventy-seven to 103 men each, 
but usually averaging about eighty-five. These battalions are in 
fact regiments in themselves, but they are known as separate 
organizations only as subdivisions of the old regiments. Legally 
there is no limit to the number of battalions that may be grouped 
under a regimental flag, but it it the custom to limit the number 
to four, That is to say, a British regiment in time of peace may 
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consist of one battalion of 770 men, or it may be augmented in 
time of war to four battalions of 1,030-men each, or a total of 
4,120. In this manner, without creating a single new regiment, 
the British infantry of the Line may be increased from its peace 
minimum of 84,000 to its war maximum of 444,000 men. And 
again, without disbanding a single regiment, it may be reduced 
to the minimum. The battalions are numbered within the num- 
bers of the regiment to which they are attached, thus: ‘First 
battalion, Fourth regiment; 
third battalion, Eighteenth 
regiment,” etc. 

The battle flags of the old 
regiments are histories in them- 
selvee; literally crowded with 
names and devices represent- 
ing the exploits of the regi 
ment, and each battalion is 
entitled to a full set of the 
colors of the regiment to which 
itis attached. Thus, under all 
circumstances, the regular char- 
acter of the British army is 
. preserved, and the newest bat- 
“ talion of recruits, or of mobil- 
ized militia, is brought into the 
field under the traditions, and 
inspired by the reputation, of a 
regiment from one to four hun- 
dred years old. The writer 
has seen a British battalion 
which carried on its regi- 
mental color the names of 

Minden and Warbourg, Lin- 
BRITISH INFANTRY, EGYPT. celles and Quebec, Bergen- 
op-Zoom, Assaye, Serangapatam, Egypt, the figure of the 
Sphynx, Busaco, Salamanca, and Vittoria, Waterloo, Inker- 
mann, and Sebastopol, to show that it had conquered the 
enemies and upheld the glory of Great Britain in Germany, 
in India, in America, in Spain, in Africa, in France, and in 
Russia, through a century and a half, in twenty wars, and ina 
hundred battles. Conversing with the cherry-faced English lads 
who filled its rank and file, I found that, however unskilled they 
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might be in the general lore of history, they are well versed in 
the traditions which were recorded upon that battle flag. They 
knew the history of their regiment because it had been handed 
down in the tales of camp and barrack, from white-haired veteran 
to smooth-faced volunteers, like family tradition from sire to son. 

A British color-sergeant shot down and over-run by the enemy 
once seized in his teeth a corner of the flag, and his jaws locked 
upon it in the rigidity of death. The enemy cut it away from 
him, leaving a bit of it between his fixed teeth. Subsequently the 
standard was retaken, and ever since the flag of that regiment is 
made with that little piece carefully cut out, in memory of the 
sergeant who was buried with that fragment in his mouth. All 
such traditions are carefully preserved. Go into a British bar- 
rack and you will find a library largely made up of the histories 
of British regiments, and copies of general orders complimenting 
British troops, while almost every regiment has a museum of col- 
ors, sets of drums, and other mementoes presented by the king or 
the queen, or some great commander, in honor of its achievements. 
Some years ago the Duke of Wellington, who was commander-in- 
chief, caused to be published, under the auspices of the Horse 
Guards, a regimental history of the British army. The work has 
been kept up ever since, and has now reached enormous propor- 
tions, embracing over seventy volumes, which, to the student of 
the rare and curious in history, are among the most vividly inter- 
esting works in existence. No other nation takes such care of 


the morale of its soldiery; no other government does anything like 


this to promote the esprit de corps of its rank and file. 

The result has been apparent on every battlefield where the 
red cross of St. George has ever floated. The annals of the 
British regiments are full of the achievements of what Macaulay 
calls the grim pluck of the Anglo-Saxon, ‘“‘which is never <o se- 
date and stubborn as toward the close of a doubtful and murder- 
ous day.” Few officers of modern armies could truthfully echo 
to their troops the famous appeal of the English lieutenant- 
colonel at Inkermann to his troops of the Seventieth Infantry of 
the Line, “Men of the Seventieth, steady! This regiment is two 
hundred years old, and the enemy has never yet seen its knap- 
sacks!” The effect of this appeal is officially recorded, 580 dead 
and wounded Russians lay in front of this battalion when the 
battle ended, of whom over 200 had been bayoneted. And yet, 
this battalion had not been quite three months in the field when 
it fought at Inkermann. 
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The influence of traditions like these upon the minds of a nat- 
urally plucky and proud race of men is incalculable. ‘To pre- 
serve these traditions and perpetuate the mora/e that grows out 
of them, the regiments of the British army are kept intact, and 
whatever reorganization may from time to time be necessitated 
by improvements in arms and tactics, are all effected within or 
upon the old regimental establishments. 

The cavalry regiments are organized upon the same elastic 
plan, but they are augmented by simply increasing the number of 
troops and squadrons, not by adding new battalions. The ordi- 
nary peace footing of a regiment of cavalry is eight troops of 
sixty-five to seventy men each, or a total force of 520 to 560. 
This strength may be augmented in time of war to sixteen troops 
of 100 men each, though it is rare that more than twelve troops 

» are put into any regiment. 


BRITISH ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


The artillery brigades, like the regiments of infantry and 
cavalry, are perpetual organizations. They are thirty-one in 
number, of which six are called horse brigades, that is to say, have 
the cannoneers mounted; while the other twenty-five are called field 
or foot artillery. The peace minimum of an artillery brigade is 
five batteries of six guns and 150 men, ora total of thirty guns 
and 750 men; the war maximum being twelve eight-gun batteries 
of 200 men each, or a total of ninety-six guns and 2,400 men. 
By means of this peculiar organization the total force of the 
British army may vary from about 120,000to 580,000 men without 
establishing a single new regiment, and all the troops will be on 
the footing of regulars as soon as enrolled. The army has 
never, however, been recruited to its maximum. The greatest 
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number of troops ever under arms in the British service at one 
time was in 1854, when the total force reached 286,ooo—nearly 
300,000 less than its maximum. ‘The next largest was in 1814-15, 
when 248,000 names appeared on the British muster roll. The 
smallest force ever provided for by Parliament since 1775 was in 
1817-18-19 and 20, when the army ranged from 116,000 to 
132,000 strong—hardly enough to garrison the fortifications in 
the United Kingdom and the colonies. 
The force now under arms is about as follows: 


No. of No. of 


CavaLry. Reg’ts. Men. Total. 

Guards - - 3 1,020 

Dragoon Guards - 3,900 

The Line : - - 21 13,000 17,920 
ARTILLERY. 

Foot - *25 24,000 28,800 
INFANTRY. 

Guards - 5,200 

Line - - ILO 112,800 

Veteran Reserve - - - 24,000 

Constabulary - - : 13,000 

All Other Corps - 8,000 208,920 

*Brigades. 


Of this force 73,000 are in India, about 30,000 in the other 
colonies, including Gibraltar and Malta. the remaining 106,000 
being in the United Kingdom. 

Now let us see what facilities there are for augmenting this 
force. There is no such thing as cons¢ription known to British 
institutions. But the United Kingdom is divided into what are 
called brigade districts, to each of which are apportioned two 
battalions of militia, which are brigaded with two regular 
battalions in what is known as the Plan of Mobilization. These 
militia battalions are regularly enlisted, bound to drill a certain 
number of days in the year, and receive certain pay and allow- 
ances. They are subject to be called out by vote of Parliament 
or order in council, either for home or foreign service, and when 
called out are incorporated by second, third or fourth battalions, 
as the case may be, in the regular regiments with which they are 
brigaded. At present there are 146 battalions of militia, aggregat- 
ing about 119,000 men. Back of this force is a second line of 
reserves, known as the volunteers, who differ from the militia, in 
that they do not receive any pay for the time occupied in drill, 
and are not subject to serve outside of the United Kingdom. 
These volunteers are somewhat more numerous than the militia, 
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and may be called out in time of war for garrison or any other 
duty within the territory of Great Britain and Ireland. 

But stil!, back of all these organizations is that sturdy British 
patriotism which has never yet failed to respond to the rattle of 
the recruiting sergeant’s drum and the blandishments of the 
“Queen’s shilling.” In order to fully appreciate the disposition 
of young John Bull to volunteer in time of war it must be known 
the militia has been called for foreign service only once since its 
organization. That was in 1815, for the campaign that ended at 
Waterloo. And the men of England’s volunteer militia fight 
well; that fact was well attested on the bloody field of Waterloo, 
where of the 49,000 English troops who bore the brunt of that 
day, a trifle over 30,000 were militia, established as second and 


third battalions, and Waterloo was their first fight. In 1853-54, 


at the beginning of the Crimean struggle, over 100,000 recruits 
were raised in a little over three months, and there was no 
occasion for calling out the militia. 

In addition to the militia battalions of infantry there is a corps 


of volunteer artillery, sufficient when called to raise the regular - 


artillery force to very near the maximum standard, and there is 
also a force of cavalry called the Yeomanry, organized on a plan 
similar to that of the militia, and sustaining the same relation to 
the regular cavalry. The following table shows the aggregate 
strength of the British army on a war footing, according to the 
provisions of the present plan ol mobilization: 


CAVALRY. No. of Reg’ts. No. of Men. 
Guards - 3 2,700 
Dragoon Guards - 6,300 
Line - - 21 25,200 

ARTILLERY. 

Mounted - 10,800 
Field - : *25 55,000 

INFANTRY. 

Guards 3 12,000 

Total - - - - 552,000 
*Brigades. 


This does not include the veteran reserves, the royal con- 
stabulary or the various staff corps enumerated in the preceding 
table, for the reason that these corps do not vary greatly in 
numbers from the peace to the war footing. If included on their 
average footing they would swell the grand total to about 600,000 
men. 
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Contrast the liberal, patriotic system of England, where the 
whole military forces are raised by voluntary enlistment, to the 
hard, iron-clad system of Germany, where every subject is liable 
to service and must render such service personally; where every 
man belongs seven years to the army and five to the landwehr, 
and where neither substitute nor purchase of exemption is 
allowed. 

Moreover, seventy-five per cent. of the recruits for the English 
army are native born Englishmen, ten per cent. Scotch and 
fifteen per cent. Irish. Small wonder that an army composed of 
such materials has given a splendid account of itself wherever 
the battle flags of old England have waved. 

The Englishman is generally above the average of nations in 
height and physical-power. Even when the standard for the 
army has been the lowest, it has been several inches above that of 
Continental armies. The following description of the fighting 
qualities of the three classes of men that go to make up the 
British army is generally conceded to be a very fair, candid and 
.truthful one: 

“In temperament the English soldier is calm and rather stolid, 
not easily roused to enthusiasm, and not full of romantic visions of 
glory, though not so insensible to such emotions as is often be- 
lieved; slow, somewhat wanting in resource, and apt to grumble 
and show discontent under hardships. On the other hand, he 
has a strong sense of justice, of right and of duty, which can 
generally be appealed to. His spirits rise to danger, he can 
always be depended on for battle, and his courage, if less fiery, 
is of a more stubborn and enduring kind than that of any other 
race. The Scotchman is less ponderous in frame, but more sinewy 
and active, a better marcher, and more capable of enduring hard- 
ships and fatigue; more impetuous in action, though capable of a 
restrained energy very different from the reckless valor of the 
Frenchman or Irishman. The Scotch regiments have always 
been distinguished by a strong national feeling and clanship, 
producing an esprit de corps, that cannot be surpassed by any 
corps @ elite, The Irishman is active, gay, careless, more ready 
in resource than the others, and often more reckless in fighting; 
but, on the other hand, less to be depended upon, and more 
difficult to hold in the bonds of discipline.” 

The cavalry consists of thirty-one regiments, viz.: Two Life 
Guards, and one of Royal Horse Guards, forming together 
the Household Brigade; seven regiments of Dragoon Guards, 
three of Dragoons, five of Lancers, and thirteen of Hussars. 
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The household brigade form the bodyguard of the sovereign, 
acting as escort on all state occasions. ‘They constitute one of the 
finest looking body of military menin the world. The brigade is 
composed of picked men of good character, and are 5 feet 10 
inches in height. They wear helmets, cuirasser, and big jack 
boots, and are the most expensively equipped soldiers in Europe. 
They are quartered in London, and only sent abroad by direction 
of the sovereign. 

A regiment of cavalry on a war footing consists 
of eight troops, or four squadrons in the field, with / r 
27 officers and 607 men, and 559 
horses. Ona peace footing it con- 
sists of 29 officers, 506 men, 320 
horses. The personal comfort, gen- 
eral welfare, health and happi- 
ness of the officers, non- 
commissioned officers 
and men of the 
British army are 
looked after with 
constant solici- Z 
tude. Good com- 
fortable barracks, 
good food, gymna- 
siums, recreation 
rooms, reading 
rooms, and out of 
door amusements 
are provided for 
the soldiers. Their sanitary condition is so well looked after 
that the death rate is but fourteen per thousand. The educa- 
tional system in vogue in the English army is far in advance of 
that of any other army in the world. For the education of 
officers for the different branches, the Government provides the 
Staff College, near Sandhurst; the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, a depart- 
ment of artillery studies, a school of gunnery at Shoeburyness, 
the Royal Artillery Institution at Woolwich, School of Military 
Engineering at Chatham, the School of Musketry at Hythe, and 
the Army Medical School at Nettley. 

In addition to all these colleges of instruction, the English army 
-enjoys the advantage of what is termed “ garrison instruction,” for 
the instruction of officers serving with their regiments, and to enable 
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them to qualify in the special examination for promotion, staff 
officers with the title of garrison instructors are appointed to all 
the principal garrison and military stations at home and abroad. 
Classes under them are formed for instruction in tactics; field 
fortifications, military sketching and reconnoissance, and law. 


At the military school of music at Hounslow, non-commissioned . 


officers and men are instructed in music, and become competent 
bandmasters and trained musicians to the various regiments. Nor 
does the Government neglect the education of the private soldier 
and his children. The Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, and the 
Royal Hibernian Military School at Dublin, are maintained for 
the education of a limited number of boys, who are sons of 
soldiers. Army schools are established in every regiment and 
garrison for the purpose of giving to non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers, and to their children, a sound and useful education. 
These schools are divided into adult, grown children, infant and in- 
dustrial schools. To every regiment are appointed schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses, and a certain number of assistant school- 
masters, pupil teachers and monitresses, on a scale according to 
the number of men and children attending school. 

All soldiers, soldiers’ children, and children of men belonging 
to the army reserye, of warders of military prisons, and of dis- 
charged soldiers holding military appointments, are admitted free 
of charge. 

Army schoolmasters are required to go through a course in the 
training school of the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, open to 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers as well as to civilians. 

The foregoing facts and figures do not indicate a very defec- 
tive military system in Great Britain. The United Kingdom is 
not, indeed, like her Continental neighbors, a perpetual camp. 
But whenever exigency sets her latent resources in motion she 
generally manages to meet the emergency; and when the emer- 
gency is passed it has invariably been the impression of her foes 
that her power was not so badly decayed as they thought it was. 
England does not spend her substance in setting up or pulling 
down dynasties. She never fights except to protect the material 
interests of her people. Asto whether she is prepared to do 
that now, no more competent witness can be called than Major- 
General Sir Garnet Wolsely. A few years ago, in a magazine 
article en itled “‘England as a Military Power,” he wrote: “At 
no previous period has England been so strong in a military sense 
as now. Were war declared to-morrow above four hundred 
thousand drilled men would fall into line if required, supported 
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by three hundred and seventy-two field guns, manned and 
horsed by the royal artillery. When I 
compare the military strength of England now, with what it was 
in 1854, lam as amazed at the condition of military weakness 
and helplessness in which we were when we began the Russian 
war of that year as I am at the ignorance of those who are now 
croaking over our supposed want of strength, and alleged inabil- 
ity to fight.”’ 

England’s insular position has forced her to be a great naval 
power, rather than a military one. On her own element she has 
for many years maintained an empire more undisputed than any 
power or sovereign has ever claimed on land. And yet the 
English army has a history which any nation might well envy. If 
it can not boast such a long list of victories as Napoleon emblaz- 
oned on the banners of France, neither has it met with so many 
defeats; and it can claim the longest continuous history of any 
army in Europe. The French army traces all its traditions from 
the time of Napoleon; the Prussian army was almost unknown 
before the time of Frederick the Great, but many English regi- 
ments trace back an unbroken history for many centuries, and 
fought under the names and numbers they still retain, with Will- 
iam III in the Netherlands, with Marlboroygh at Blenheim, 
Ramillies and Malplaquet, and with Wellington in many of the 
greatest battles of modern times. 

Of the character of the English army it is almost superfluous 
to speak; it has indelibly impressed itself on the scroll of history 
in a thousand battles, often won against heavy odds, from Crecy, 
Poictiers and Agincourt to Waterloo. The highest eulogiums 
passed on it, have been wrung from its adversaries. Readers of 
military history will remember Napier’s vivid picture of the as- 
sault of Badajoz, when the English troops, unable to advance, 
and yet scorning to retire, remained in the ditches to be shot 
down by the French garrison. 

“There is nothing in warfare equal to the capacity of an Eng- 
lish division to stand punishment,” said Marshal Marmont once 
at a dinner. 

“Beg pardcn,” replied the Duke of Wellington; “but there is 
one thing which not only equals but excels, if possible, the capac 
ity of an English division to stand punishment.” 

“What is it, pray?” queried a chorus of voices. 

“The capacity to give it!” replied the Man of Iron. 

Newport, R. I. LizuT. Percy W. Tuompson, U. S. R. M. 
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Gurial. 


Half way up the sloping side of the moun. 
tain I see a flat jutting rock, and on it a heap 
of round white stones. The setting sun, fall- 
ing behind the firs, throws warm shadows 
across the slope and lights the jutting rock 
with golden glory. Below, foaming and 
eddying, the deep Yellowstone rushes away 
into darkness. 

A figure glides silently from among the shad- 
ows of the firs and steps out upon the jutting rocks. It stiffens up- 
ward and stands erect, with arms outstretched, facing the red clouds 
in the west. A tangled mass of blackhair falls downward below the 
bent shoulders. The dark face, bloodless and ghastly, contorts 
in agony; it is a mass of writhing furrows and dark lines. The 
breasts, hanging forward, are cut and gashed; the blood trickles 
from the wounds upon the blanket bound about the waist. The 
arms project rigidly upward; the glassy eyes, fixed on the sun, 
roll in wild ecstacy. 

Then, just as the last glimmer of the sun’s disc drops from 
sight behind the summit of the Rockies, the figure falls prostrate 
upon the white stones. 

“Oh, Wau-o-na! Dead! dead! Wau-o-na, dead!” 

The cry echoes from the rocks and loses itself in the roar of 
the river. A vulture hovers over the spot and soars away. The 
figure writhes upon the stones, and rising, falls again and again, 
uttering cries of utmost anguish: 

“Wau-o-na, dead! Wau-o-na, dead! dead!” 

The red light deepens into purple; the moon’s pale rays whiten 
the rocks and the spray of the rushing river. It falls upon the 
quivering body on the stones—the dark mother heart torn and 
bleeding over the body of her child. The piercing cries have 
brought an answer. Out of the forest echoes a shrill bark, sharp 
and vibratory. It grows louder and comes nearer and nearer. 
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The Crow mother hears it, rises, listens. It is like the voice of 
death. She heaps up the white stones again upon the rock, tears 
her hair, and with one shuddering, prolonged moan glides down 
into the darkness that hides the foot of the mountain. 

A dark object swoops downward out of the sky, flaps its wings 
an instant over the spot, and rises again out of sight. 
‘gga The sharp cries in the forest are multiplied; they come 
nearer. Bright eyeballs gleam among the shadows, and 
a dozen hungry, pant- 
ing creatures scramble 
snuffling upon the rock. 


They tear at the deep stones, scatter them about, and send them 
rolling down the slope into the river. One seizes a small black bun- 
dle in its teeth, shakes it, and tries to break the wattles that bind it. 
The others rush upon him, tear it away, and roll snarling and 
growling over each other. The jutting rock has become a mass 
of struggling forms; the air is filled with greedy clamor; the 
sound of the river is lost in the uproar. 

Again the black form swings downward from the tops of the 
firs. It pauses over the rock, darts swiftly downward, seizes a 
small round object in its talons and soars again. It bears away 
the skull of a child. 

One by one the grumbling wolves steal back into the forest. 
The rock stands out again white and lonely in the moonlight. 
Once more the silence is unbroken except by the water rushing 
through the mountain gorge. 

The Crow child has been buried. 

Salem, Oregon, ALVIN HUMPHREY SYDENHAM. 
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— (3 WHO MADE THE WEST 
IV 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


a The wonderful amount of musi- 
cal ability and attainment in the 
West, while profoundly recognized 
by the thoughtful few, is scarcely realized by the vast 
majority. In Chicago a group of brilliant artist-teachers and 
music schools, a splendidly equipped orchestra and one of 
the best choral bodies in the world, make surely a worthy 
showing. In Milwaukee, during the coming summer, a season 
of grand opera, equaling in importance the season of Royal 
Italian Opera at Covent Garden, will be presented, with a 
young American, Arthur Weld, as conductor. 

St. Louis will shortly witness the performance of an opera of 
unusual merit by Alfred G. Robyn, a native of that city. In 
February, W. C. E. Seeboeck, of Chicago, will direct the first 
night of his lyric-romantic opera in New York. 

The triumphant success of Puritania, by Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, a native of Wisconsin, is a part of musical history. 

Indeed, it would seem that the greater musical endeavor 
emanates from the West and Western men, virile with energy 
and with talent. 

Ten years ago no organs were manufactured in Chicago, now 
one-half made in the United States are built in that city. A 
few years back over sixty per cent. of the pianos sold in this 
country were made in New York. At this writing barely over 
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forty per cent. are manufactured there, the West chiefly supply- 
ing the balance. ‘These facts alone are eloquent. 

A later article in this series will include mention of other 
musicians who have aided in the great art advancement. Such 
pianists as the Beethoven player, Frederic Horace Clarke and 
August Hyllested are noteworthy among these. 

Mr. Emil Liebling, during twenty years of sturdy service in 
his art in Chicago, has won a fame that is cosmopolite. His 
style of playing is broad and 
masterly, betokening the in- 
fluence of Bach in tone and 
clearness. His conceptions 
arealwaysconscientious. The 
very earnestness with which 
he attacks his work impresses 
his audiences, and if his tech- 
nique is brilliant, he uses it 
as a means of interpretation 
rather than of surprise. 

Mr. Liebling studied in Ber- 
lin under Dr. Theodor Kullak, 
a man who had the distinction 
of numbering so many great 
musicians as his pupils; Mozkowski, Nicode, Scharwenka, 
Sherwood and Sternberg, all having studied under his direction. 

In 1874 Mr. Liebling made a second visit to Berlin for 
further study with his old friend and master. While there he 
was engaged in teaching in Kullak’s school. 

Returning to America in 1876, he resumed his residence and 
teaching in Chicago. Since that time Mr. Liebling has given 
each season a series of Piano Forte Recitals and Chamber 
Music Concerts, in which last he has been assisted by eminent 
musicians. The musical and educational importance of these 
performances cannot be over-estimated, for in them all the best 
works in piano forte and chamber music literature have been 
presented. In addition, Mr. Liebling has given entire pro- 
grammes of the works of American writers. Compositions 
by MacDowell, Nevins, Foote, W. G. Smith, Mattoon of 
Columbus, William Mason, Homer N. Bartlett, Blumenschein, 
Klein, and many others have thus been afforded a noble hearing. 

In New York, and in the South and West, Mr. Liebling is 
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well and favorably known through frequent concert appear- 
ances with and without orchestral accompaniment. Upon five 
different occasions he has, by request, played before the Music 
Teachers’ National Association. 

His compositions are of a high order of sa/on music, and take 
rank with those of Bendel, Loeschorn, and Mason. 

Especially brilliant are the Concert Romances, opus 20 and 
opus 21, some charming Cavottes, a Concert Waltz and Mazurka 
and also an Air de Ballet, which last will shortly appear. 

Mr. Liebling has edited a number of compositions by Hol- 
laender, Mozkowski and Seiss. His special edition, now 
appearing, of the studies of Heller, Loeschorn and Czerny, and 
a graded edition of Bach, of which there has long existed need, 
are evidences of his untiring industry. Besides the routine of 
teaching, ably accomplished, he writes, regularly, articles on 
musical subjects. To young and struggling artists his generous 
sympathy is proverbial. Few lives dedicated to any branch of 
art can make a nobler or a fuller showing of usefulness of pur- 
pose or of effort. 


* * * * * * * 


The lyric and dance music of the Viennese, in swing and 
rythm, possesses the irresistible gaiety and abandon of the 
French and a depth distinctly German. To hear Mr. Seeboeck’s 
lyric-romantic opera, The Gladiators, is to know that he is 
a Viennese. Buta Viennese who, through eleven years’ residence 
in Chicago, has become an 
American. His opera is per- 
meated with warmth, tender- 
ness, and delicacy. In some 
portions decided dramatic 
strength is evinced. Above 
all, it is original. While the 
music is of genuine excellence 
there is about it that indefin- 
able something that causes it 
to haunt the memory, and, 
having become fixed, to re- 
create itself in tones. The 
waltz song in The Gladiators 
contains this indelible quality. 


W. C. E, SEEBOECK Among the more ambicious 
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numbers are the Lament of Pyrrhus, and the Ambassador's 
Song. ‘The former, an expression of genuine and manly 
longing, is imbued with exquisite feeling, the latter, of a some- 
what larger scope, is dignified, and at times markedly dramatic. 

A serenade, written in the Spanish style, and originally com- 
posed for Mrs. Seeboeck, who is a charming singer, is incorpo- 
rated into the first act. In the Cavotte form, with its capacity 
of semi-dignity, semi-jocosity, Mr. Seeboeck is thoroughly 
graceful and original. On a Hillside Grew in a Shady Nook, 
is an evidence of this, and in its tripping measure is one of the 
best bits in the opera. 

The libretto, written by Mr. L. F. Brown, is full of quaint 
humor and situations that are capital and genuinely clever. The 
Gladiators will be presented at the Madison Square Theater, 
New York, by the Bostonians in February of the current year. 
Somewhat later it will be given in Boston and Chicago. 

Mr. Seeboeck is director of the piano department of the Chi- 
cago College of Vocal and Instrumental Art, a position which 
he has filled for seven years. For ten years he has been pianist 
of the Apollo Club. 

His education has been cosmopolite. A classmate of the 
late Alfonso of Spain at the Theresineum in Vienna, he studied 
the piano in his native city, under Graedener, Nottebohm, Ep- 
stein and Grill, and afterwards in St. Petersburg. He has 
traveled extensively in Europe, India and Egypt, and speaks 
four languages with fluency. Over two hundred songs, twenty- 
seven concert studies, two piano quintettes, two concertos for 
piano, and several male choruses are numbered in the list of 
his works, 

In everything that Mr. Seeboeck writes there is a sponta- 
niety of melody and true musical feeling. Some of his composi- 
tions, notably the Themes with Variations, display a wealth of 
invention. 

The embellishment, generally elaborate, is delicate and 
subtle. No more charming modern bits for a piano-forte pro- 
gramme could well be found than some of these compositions 
of Mr. Seeboeck’s. 

Such an artist has been, of course, through teaching and 
concert playing, a great factor in the development of musical 
interest in Chicago. 

As he is but thirty years of age, his career may be said to be 


but in the beginning of its usefulness. 
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Had Mr. Theodore Thomas done as much for American 
music as he has done for music in America, he would have 
gained immortality instead of thanks. Failing, either through 
lack of patriotism or through personal choice, to weld this glow- 
ing Opportunity, he, nevertheless, possesses the proud and 
unique distinction of being the schoolmaster of a great nation, 
and as such, his name will be treasured. 

The pity 1s, therefore, the greater that the man to whom 
Americans have intrusted so many and so splendid undertak- 
ings, should have failed to display a reciprocal attitude by 
encouraging a national school, rather than a personal exploit- 
ing. ‘That this has not been done betrays 
rather the narrowness of the pedagogue 
than the generosity of the artist. The 
work of American composers demands a 


w de recognition, not on the ground that it is the work of 
Americans, but on the ground that it is the work of musicians. 
‘The world, both old and new, has paid tribute to their high 
ability. That Mr. Thomas has been foremost in this recogni- 
tion cannot, unhappily, be asserted. 

Public opinion, and the World’s Columbian Exposition, of 
which Mr. Thomas is musical director, will, it is hoped, bring 
about a fitting presentation of the work of American and resi- 
dent American talent. ‘This, however, will not blot out mem- 
ory of the fact that it has not come freely and fully from Mr, 
Thomas in the lapse of years in which honors have been heaped 
upon him by a people generously glad to recognize and to en- 
courage his undertakings. 

A native of Essen, Hanover, Mr. Thomas came to this coun- 
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try, together with his family, in 1845, when only ten years of 
age. His musical attainments owe, therefore, almost their 
entire development to American influences. Indeed, he may 
truly be said to be a product of American evolution. If he has 
failed to keep pace with the development of that evolution, he 
gave strong impetus at a critical period. 

The Cincinnati May Festivals, and the series of festivals em- 
braced in a tour extending to the Pacific coast, together with 
his presidency of the Cincinnati College of Music, have identi- 
fied Mr. Thomas with music in the West, and for a period 
covering twenty years, beginning in 1872. The American 
Opera, under his direction, also lent a fair proportion of its 
brief but internally energetic career to Western cities. 

The same fault of too heavy accompaniment, then regretted 
by the singers, is still evident, and at times the best effects of 
the soloist are completely destroyed, even ina hall of such 
excellent acoustic properties as the Auditorium. 

The Chicago May Festival, the Summer Nights, and later, 
the Chicago Orchestra Concerts, have intimately identified Mr. 
Thomas with the Exposition city. 

The Chicago Orchestra is composed of a body of thorough 
and intelligent musicians, capable of attainment difficult to 
equal. While Mr. Thomas does not infuse the warmth and 
color displayed by other and younger directors, his poise is 
even, balanced, and technically correct. 

There are moments when, under his baton, the latent beau- 
ties of old scores blossom into life, but these moments are rare. 
* * * * 

During the past summer] eh 
Mr. Max Bendix, concert- 
meister of the Chicago Or- 
chestra, did some excellent 
work with Mr. Thomas’ men. 
The concerts at the First 
Regiment Armory were of 
decided interest. 

Through youthful impetu- 
ousness Mr. Bendix some- 
times wentastray, but even 
then his very fervor redeemed 
him, 

He displayed a poetic con- 
ception for which one looks MAX BENDIX. 
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vain in Mr. Thomas; and the poise that comes with years and 
experience cannot, if opportunity is afforded Mr. Bendix, fail 
to place him higher than Mr. Thomas as a leader. 

In his violin playing he is very like Joachim, and his breadth 
of phrasing augurs well for his future as a conductor. 


* 4: * * * * * 


Mr. William Lawrence Tomlins, organist and conductor, was 
born in London, Feb. 4, 1844. His earliest musical training 
' was that obtained as a choir 

boy. 

The Church of England, 
rich in a_ beautiful liturgy 
capable of majestic musical 
treatment, has developed the 
love of art in the hearts of 
many destined to be great. 
A pupil of the Royal Academy, 
Mr. Tomlins studied harmony 
under Mac Farren. 

In 1875 he first undertook 
the management of the Apollo 
Club of Chicago, an organiza- 

tion then numbering only 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE TOMLINS. forty singers. The brilliant 
result of his efforts in this direction has caused the Apollo 
to take rank with the great choral bodies of the world. 

But for the presence of this superb organization, the musical 
festivals of Chicago, and many renditions necessary to the 
World’s Fair music, could never have been properly under- 
taken. 

The volume of this chorus, numbering five hundred and fifty 
voices, responds to the baton of Mr. Tomlins, not alone with 
the precision of careful training, but with the perfect under- 
standing of magnetic and personal sympathy. Their intelligent 
and dramatic treatment of words in the great oratorio choruses 
is very beautiful. 

In 1877 a small festival was given by the Apollo Club, as- 
sisted by Thomas’ orchestra, at the Moody Tabernacle. 

The chorus was increased from forty to sixty voices, and a 
female auxiliary of eighty voices added, making a total of one 
hundred and forty voices. 

After this the Apollo club became a mixed chorus, with con- 
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stant relapses into Mznnerchor. In 1882 a Festival chorus of 
nine hundred voices was heard. Two years later another fes- 
tival was given, with a chorus of one thousand singers. Mean- 
while, in Central Music Hall, the regular chorus had been in- 
creased to two hundred and fifty voices, selected from the best 
of this compact mass. 

In 1889 a superbly trained chorus of four hundred was heard 
at the Auditorium. The club, besides being kept up to the 
average in numbers, was increased each year by the addition of 
fifty picked voices. ‘To-day it numbers five hundred and fifty 
singers. This insures, making allowance for illness and 
absence from other causes, an attendance of five hundred at all 
presentations. 

The children’s chorus numbering twelve hundred, and in 
which work Mr. Tomlins employs forty assistants, is as noble 
an endeavor as a success. Only those amply able, are placed 
at an expense merely nominal. All classes are represented. 
The children, reared in the love of the art, are elevated 
by its influence. To many of those attending it has been 
literally an introduction into another world, a world in which 
self-respect, higher aims and gentler influences are paramount. 
Who can reckon the limit of the good result! 

The amount of personal effort necessary to such an under- 
taking as that accomplished by Mr. Tomlins can be but faintly 
surmised, 

His attachment for the children is genuine, and they, quick to 
appreciate that genuineness, respond with heart as well as voice. 

The Wage Workers’ Concerts, instituted three years ago, are 
known throughout the world. ‘These concerts are duplicates, 
in every way, of the Apollo Club concerts; the same soloists, 
chorus and orchestra being employed. There is made, howe 
ever, one notable exception. Instead of an admission fee of 
from one to two dollars, the price of tickets is placed at ten, 
fifteen and twenty-five cents. 

The first invitation to these concerts, sent to all factories 
and kindred establishments in Chicago, elicited twenty-two 
thousand acceptances. 

Unable, of course, to accommodate so vast a throng, five 
concerts were given, and at each from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent. were present in the order of their acceptaace. 

Because of his high patriotism and nobility of striving, and 
because of the love of humanity that is in his heart, William 
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Lawrence Tomlins may safely be intrusted with the important 
position of Choral Director of the Columbian Exposition of 


1893. 
* * * * * * * 


Eminent alike in musicianly virtuosity and intelligence, Mr. 
William H. Sherwood stands 
at the head of native American 
pianists. 

The infinite variety of touch 
of which his hand is capable 
and the multiplicity of light 
and shade effects in intricate 
rythms, each clear and dis- 
tinctly intelligible, constitute 
the chief factors of his playing. 

Assimilating the variety of 
methods obtained from the 
masters under whom hestudied, 
retaining from each that which 

to him seemed best, Mr. Sher- 
wood has applied the result to his own intelligent research, 
The outcome is a distinct originality in the treatment of tone 
and rythm. 

His interpretations glow with the fire of a rich and poetic 
imagination. 

Mr. Sherwood’s musical talent early asserted itself. At the 
age of eleven he was graduated from the Music School at 
Lyons, New York, of which his father, the Reverend L. H. 
Sherwood was founder. 

Opposed to his adoption of music as a profession, the Rever- 
end Mr. Sherwood directed the studies of his son with view to 
a college career. 

It was only through the influence of his uncle, Mr. Edgar H. 
Sherwood, an able musician, that this prejudice was overcome, 

At the age of seventeen he was made free to follow the call- 
ing of his choice. Edward Heimburger, now of San Francisco, 
and Pychowski of New York, directed his studies. Mr. Will- 
iara Mason succeeded them as instructor to Mr. Sherwood prior 
to his departure to Berlin, where he became the pupil of Dr. 
Theodor Kullak. 

Before he was nineteen years of age, Mr. Sherwood had 
the honor of playing at the Sing-Akademie. During the fol- 
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lowing season he performed Beethoven's “Emperor” concerto 
upon five successive occasions in Berlin. 

Later he pursued special courses of study in Stuttgart, Ham- 
burg, Leipzig and Weimar, under Deppe, Scotson, Clarke, Dop- 
pler, Richter and Liszt. 

The idea erroneously prevails, that to Deppe is due the 
major part of Mr. Sherwood’s successful training. He, how- 
ever, frankly says that he learned much more from some other 
teachers than irom Deppe, whom he regarded as a man of 
ideality and poetic instincts, and one having some excellent 
ideas about piano playing, but too prone to narrow everything 
to fit his hobbies. 

Returning to America in 1876, Mr. Sherwood, accompanied 
by Thomas’ orchestra, played in Philadelphia, and before an 
audience of eight thousand people. He was enthusiasticaily 
received. 

Since that time Mr. Sherwood has played with distinguished 
success in all the chief cities of America. At Chautauqua, 
where he has given concerts for a number of seasons, Recital 
Hall has been named in his honor by Bishop Vincent. 

During his present engagement as Director of the Piano De- 
partment of the Chicago Conservatory, accepted three years 
ago, he has given fifty Piano Recitals in Chicago. At these 
recitals he has played a wide variety and constant change of 
programme, and always without notes. Such a task is alone a 
herculean undertaking. 

Very frequently Mr. Sherwood has performed entire pro- 
grammes of the compositions of native and resident American 
composers, works by Liebling, Wilson G. Smith, Sternberg, 
de Kontski, Hyllested, Kelley and others being presented. 

Mr. Sherwood himself, has composed but little, but that lit- 
tle bears the same quality of decided originality that stamps his 
playing. It is rich in life and fancy. 

Some of Mr. Sherwood’s noted pupils are: Mr. Hugh A. 
Kelso, Jr. and Miss Edith Ramm, his assistants; Mr. Hervey 
Spencer of the American Conservatory; Mrs. Nealie Rider- 
Crane and Mr. Wardner William, Director of Music at the Chi- 
cago University. A young Illinoisian, for whom Mr. Sher- 
wood predicts a brilliant future, is Miss Fern Shores, whose 
playing before the Music Teachers’ National Association last 
summer awakened great enthusiasm. Mr. Kelso, also an IIli- 
noisian, has lately written a treatise on Psychological Technic, 
which has been highly pronounced upon, 
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At the time of leaving Germany, Mr. Sherwood was obliged 
to decline invitations to play at the Gewandhaus, Leipzig; the 
Privat Konzerten, Bremen; and for performances before the 
courts of Cassel and of Weimar. 

Of him the Royal Prussian Anzeiger, (Berlin), said, “He can 
stand side by side with the best living pianists.”’ 

The Berlin Post, “We must honor Mr. Sherwood as one of 
the most eminent pianists of the present age.”’ 

* * * * * * * 

The violin virtuoso, Mr. S$. E. Jacobsohn, was born in Mitau, 
Courland, Dec. 24, 1839. Limited in means and opportunities, 
his success, like that of many great artists, is the result of in- 
domitable courage, as well as notable talent. His earliest 
teachers were his father 
and an uncle, whose range 
of musical ability was con- 
fined to the waltz. The 
inherent capability of the 
boy and his style of play- 
ing attracted the attention 
of the director Pastel upon 
the occasion of a visit to 
Mitau. As result, young 
Jacobsohn wassent to Riga 
to study under the con- 
certmeister, Weller. After 
a brief season he was 

S, E, JACOBSOHN. obliged to return to Mitau, 
but the excellence he had attained won him many friends, 
and in 1858 he was enabled to attend the conservatory of 
Leipzig. In one year’s time he played in a Gewandhaus 
concert. Immediately thereafter he made a European tour, 
repeating his Leipzig success. In 1860 he was appointed 
concertmeister in Bremen. Engaged for a like position in 
the Thomas Orchestra, Mr. Jacobsohn came to America in 
1872. In this connection, and as solo-violinist, he has trav- 
eled throughout the United States, and has labored with unre- 
mitting effort in the cause of art in his adopted country. In 
1878 Mr. Jacobsohn took up his residence in Boston, but 
shortly left that city to fill the position of teacher in the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music. Five years later, establishing a vio- 
lin school of his own, he severed his connection with the Col- 
lege of Music. 
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In 1886 Mr. Jacobsohn took charge of the violin department 
of the Chicago Musical College, under Dr. Ziegfeld. Here his 
indefatigable labors have been productive of most excellent re- 
sults. Among his pupils are many from the South, East, and 
West. Some of these students came to him after a course at 
the conservatories of Leipzig and Paris, where, Mr. Jacobsohn 
maintains, they learned very little in their respective schools. 
The system followed so largely abroad, of teaching five and six 
in class, is not conducive to advancement, and, except in in- 
stances of special talent, is absolutely bad. The American 
method, of greater and undivided attention, is by far the 
superior. 

Some noted pupils of Mr. Jacobsohn are Leon Marx, Theo- 
dor Binder, Adolf Leib, Max Carlger, Flora Drescher, and the 
artist, Max Bendix. The late Dr. Damrosch wrote with enthu- 
siasm to Mr. Nichols of the Cincinnati College of Music in 1882, 
and congratulated him upon the success attending Michael 
Banner’s New York appearance, ascribing high credit to his 
teacher, Mr. Jacobsohn. 

Mr. Jacobsohn has established an orchestra school at the 
Chicago Musical College, and devotes himself also to quartette 
work. In this last undertaking he is ably assisted by Mr. Ohl- 
heiser, second violin; Mr. Otto Schmidt, viola, and Mr. M. 
Eichheim, ’cello. ‘The renditions of Beethoven by these artists 
are as noteworthy as the profound attention displayed by their 
Chicago audiences. 

The string compositions of Gilchrist, Foote, and other 
American composers, includ- 
ing Paine, of whom Mr. 
Jacobsohn isa great admirer, 
have been played at various 
times by quartettes under 
Mr. Jacobsohn’s direction. 

* * 

Throughout the West 
there is, possibly,no musician 
better known than Mr. 
Charles Kunkel. Making 
his home in St. Louis in 
1868, Mr. Kunkel has, since 
that time, been prominently 
connected with musical in- 
terests there. His local .. 
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identity was early affirmed by his marriage with Miss Ella 
Weber, daughter of the founder of the “Anzeiger des Westens.” 

The new St. Louis, teeming with virile activity and undertak- 
ing, and with a vast tributary country, is a potent factor in the 
dissemination of art interest and education in the great middle 
West. 

Musical artists have always been partial to that city. Its 
combined graces of Southern hospitality and Western enthu- 
siasm have made it a grateful spot to them. 

The memorial stairway in Mr. Kunkel’s home is an interest- 
ing and unique souvenir of some of these distinguished visitors. 

In the wainscoating, extending on either side of the broad 
hall, and along the stairway, are set panels, many of them 
superbly decorated, each bearing the monogram of the gifted 
donor. The one presented by Madame Christine Nillson is an 
enameled painting of the old Harper in “Mignon.” On another, 
given by the late conductor, Gilmore, is carved a scene from 
Mr. Kunkel’s “Alpine Storm.” These tablets, seventy-eight in 
number, are from some of the most noted musicians of the day. 

Mr. Charles Kunkel was born in Lippersfeld, in the Rhein- 
pfalz, July 22, 1840, and came to this country when he was nine 
years of age. His early studies were directed by his father, a 
thorough musician. Later he had the advantage of instruction 
from Gottschalk and Thalberg. When Mr. Kunkel came to St. 
Louis he gave, in association with his brother, Mr. Jacob 
Kunkel, now dead, a series of concerts for two pianos. The 
precision of exsemdle attained by the brothers was remarkable. 
Rubinstein, upon the occasion of a visit to St. Louis, was greatly 
impressed by their performance. He announced the opinion 
that their do work was unsurpassed. 

Through their sa/on compositions the brothers are also widely 
known. Some recent pieces by Mr. Charles Kunkel have ob- 
tained an annual circulation of 25,000 copies. 

At the death of Mr. Jacob Kunkel, the entire direction of 
the large publishing business of Kunkel Bros., and of Aunkel’s 
Musical Review, devolved upon Mr. Charles Kunkel. Having it 
in his power to do much for the advancement of young Ameri- 
can composers, he has not failed to recognize the fact. Through 
the medium of his valuable efforts many have obtained public 
recognition, 

Among the composititions of Western writers published by 
Mr. Kunkel are those of Mr. Louis Conrath. They are sa/ox 
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compositions of a high order. His Polonaise in C-sharp minor, 
Valse Mignonne, and a Nocturne in G-flat display genuine 
musical feeling. 

Another writer, Mr. E. R. Kroeger, has had published by the 
same house a number of excellent songs and piano-forte pieces. 
Some Momens Musicales, Humoresken, and a brilliant Etude, 
dedicated to Madame Rive-Kirg, are representative of his work. 

The graceful delicacy of Madame Rive-King’s compositions 
has been made familiar through concert performances by the 
author herself. Her writings were first given to the general 
public by Mr. Kunkel. Her work is perhaps best displayed in 
her paraphrases of the Strauss waltzes, “Wiener Bonbons” and 
“Geschichten aus den Wiener Wald.” ‘These compositions, 
which display both strength and brilliancy, retain all the swing 
and glamour of the originals. 


* * * 


Alfred G. Robyn of St. 
Louis, has given ample evi- 
dence of brilliant talent. His 
songs, piano-forte composi- 
tions, anthems and choruses 
have attained wide popularity. 

He is distinguished by 
wealth of melodic invention 
and great versatility. 

In a comic opera, Nanette, 
produced in New York and 
St. Louis, and in the lyric 
opera of Marlin, he entered 


upon a higher field of musical ; 
effort. ALFRED G. ROBYN. 


His latest production, Jacinta, a Mexican comic opera, will 
be brought out in March of the present year. The libretto, 
which is in two acts, is by Mr. William H. Lepere, who also 
wrote the librettos to Court Martial, A Slim Legacy, A 
Stray King, and other operettas to which Mr. Robyn has set 
some charming and characteristic music. 

The scene of Jacinta, thoroughly Mexican in color, is very 
discriminately treated from a musical point of view. There 
is just enough of the quaint Mexican rythm to lend the glamour 
of unusualness. Of the twenty-two numbers composing the 
opera, ten only are distinctly in this style. 
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Some of the most taking cf these are: In the first act, “In 
Oiden Days;” a Romanza, a Mazurka, and a Serenade, written 
in duett form, and in the second act, Jacinta’s songs, the 
“ Jota” and “ Manzanillo.” The last two are aglow with true 
Mexican fire. 

The choruses, and especially the finales, are, at times, 
more thoroughly developed and massive than is usual in 
light opera. But even in these moments Mr. Robyn’s thorough 
melodic instinct prevents heaviness. 

Of especial use to him have been his studies in organ regis- 
tration, a fact which is evident in the orchestration of 
Jacinta. 

A thorough St. Louisian, Mr. Robyn has refused all offers to 
leave his native city, except upon one occasion. In 1878 he 
made a tour of the United States as solo-pianist of the Abbott 
Concert Company. 

His only teacher has been his father, himself a thorough and 
capable musician, In 1869, young Robyn, then nine years of 
age, made his first public appearance, when, during the illness of 
his father, he took his place at a church organ. A year later 
he entered upon the duties of regular organist at the church of 
St. James; the pedals being raised that his feet might reach 
them. 

Through hard study, and the routine of experience, Mr. 
Robyn may be said to rank equally well as organist and 
pianist. In that most difficult and thankless of all arts, the 
accompanying of solo voices and instruments, he is thoroughly 
sympathetic. 

With the best piano-forte compositions of Mr. Robyn may be 
included the brilliant Intermezzo, opus 37; a charmingly 
delicate Minuetto in G Major, and a Berceuse that is 
full of tenderness. His songs “You,” “ Answer,” and “It Was 
a Dream,” are widely known. The study of three languages 
has peculiarly fitted Mr. Robyn for the duties of a song writer. 
To that most indispensable of all points, thorough ability to weld 
the word and tone as one, he owes largely his success as a com- 
poser of vocal music. 

* * * * * 

Milwaukee is so well known through various important 
musical undertakings that mention of still another will attract 
wide interest. 

The season of grand opera to begin in that city on June 1, 
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and which will continue 
for twelve weeks, is an 
assured fact. For it 
some of the most emin- 
ent siagers have been 
engaged. Scalchi, 
Nevada, Werbke of 
Cologne, and Guille are 
among those who have 
signed with Impressario 
Zabel. ‘The chorus will 
number fifty picked 
voicesand the orchestral 
support forty pieces. 

Mr. Arthur Weld will 
conduct. 

An extensive reper- 
toire has been selected. ee 
The Flying Dut¢hman, Tannhauser, Lohengrin, Huguenots, 
Robert le Diable, Prophet, L’Africaine, Tell, Il Barbiere, 
Trovatore, Traviata, Rigoletto, Aida, Carmen, Faust, Martha, 
Giaconda, Cavalliera, L’ Amico Fritz, Romeo and Juliet, and 
Lucia, surely afford wide range of variety and of excellence. 

Schlitz Park, where the opera will be presented, is the most 
beautiful resort of its kind in America. The success that has 
attended it makes the wonder, therefore, the greater, that other 
cities have not emulated the undertaking. ‘The Park theatre 
has a seating capacity of twenty-five hundred. The grounds 
surrounding it constitute a charming foyer, where the audience 
may promenade and enjoy the music of a band that plays 
between the acts and after the performance. 

With such noted singers and Mr. Arthur Weld as conductor, 
the coming season promises to be of decided musical import- 
ance. 

Mr. Weld’s connection with the Arion Society and the Mil- 
waukee Symphony Orchestra, has been productive of some noble 
work The Arions have, from small beginnings, won a way to 
artistic prominence. Equal to emergencies that to singers of 
less sure poise would have been insurmountable, they continue 
steadily to improve. ‘The Messiah, St. Paul, Elijah, The Creation, 
Verdi’s Requiem, Sullivan’s Golden Legend and other standard 
works have been successfully sung by them. In Mr. Weld as 
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director they have a worthy successor to Mr. Tomlins. Mr. 
Arthur Weld was born in Jamaica Plains, Boston, March 4th, 1862. 

The Weld family have resided in Boston since 1632, the date of 
the founding of the city. Mr. Weld’s father, Mr. Stephen Minot 
Weld, was for many years one of the directors of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Weld Hall in the college grounds is dedicated to his memory. 

Mr. Arthur Weld’s literary education was obtained at various in- 
stitutions in New England and Canada. His first musical studies 
were directed by Miss Lily Morse, a thorough musician and one 
to whose careful instruction he ascribes those impressions which, 
formed in childhood, linger with such persistent influence in after 
life. 

In Dresden, Mr. Weld was, for three years the pupil of Rupert 
Becker (Schumann’s friend) Alban Foerster and Alexander von 
Fiedlitz-Coniar. Proceeding to Berlin he remained for six months 
with Franz Neumann. A four years’ course with Rheinberger, 
Abel and Levi, in Germany, and a supplementary course in Paris 
and London, completed Mr. Weld’s extended career of European 
study. By him, Rheinberger, the composer, is regarded as the 
one from whom he ob.ained the greatest benefit, and as possessing 
a positive genius for teaching. Mr. Weld’s compositions include, 
among many other works, a string Quartette in C-major, played 
by the Kneisel Quartette; a Sextette, played upon three different 
occasions in Boston; Variations and Fugue for smail orchestra, 
played by the Seidel and Boston Symphony orchestras, and the 
Dramatic Suite “ Italia” for grand orchestra. This last, distin- 
guished for remarkable instru- 
mentation, has been performed 
in Munich, Boston, Worcester 
and New York. At present he 
is engaged upon a lyric opera 
for which Mr. Robert Barnet of 
Boston has written the libretto. 


* * * 


Mr. Christopher Bach, direc- 
tor of Bach’s Symphony 
Orchestra, has been a resident 
of Milwaukee for the last forty 
years. During that time he 
has been prominently con- 

nected with many important 
undertakings, and rendered 
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valuable aid, both as conductor and composer. In addition 
to frequent concert performances during the Milwaukee season, 
Mr. Bach’s orchestra has played in Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Kansas City and elsewhere, meeting with a kind reception from 


musical audiences. 


Dr. Otto Von Gumpert, well known in past years as concert- 


pianist, has of late devoted 
himself entirely to teaching. 
For a quarter of a century 
he has been identified with 
music in Milwaukee, and has 
brought out a number of 
pupils in concert. 

* * * * * 

This glimpse of individual 
and united effort will afford 
some small idea of musical 
accomplishment and pur- 
pose in the West. 

Side by side with a vigor- 
ous, tireless striving in trade 
and commerce, flourishes 
music, gentlest of arts, that 


EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY. 


like a beautiful life speaks to all men in all lands, though 
breadth of seas should break the form of speech. 


Chicago. 


WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, 
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REBECCA 
I. 


Opposite Sims’ ranche ran the Fraser, a good mile wide, 
swift and muddy, so swift that standing on its banks you could 
hear the wh-r-r-r of the pebbles grating along the bottom, as 
they kept rolling, rolling, rolling, changing the river bed, and 
forming new bars only to be swept away again to reform lower 
down. 

Sims’ Ranche stood half a mile back from the river on a low, 
flat piece of land called the Matsgui prairie. In front of the 
house which was sadly in need of repair, was an apology for a 
market garden. Dividing’ the apology from the road was a dilap. 
idated picket fence, which at an early stage of its existence 
looked as though it might have been whitewashed. A man of 
middle height, perhaps a little above it, leaned over the fence. 
His face was handsome in point of feature, bad in expression, 
burnt to a brick red from constant exposure. He was the owner 
of the ranche; by name, Patrick Sims, by reputation an idler and | 
a blackguard. | 

Besides a ranche, rapidly going to ruin, he possessed a daugh- 
ter, who, his neighbors’ wives were kind enough to prophesy, 
would sooner or later take the same road. 

It was a blazing hot afternoon in the early part of August, and 
Patrick Sims, leaning on the fence, cursed the sunlight. Had it 
been raining he would have cursed with equal heartiness the 
rain. He hada natural aptitude for cursing. Everything and 
everybody in this life he cursed, including himself and daughter. 
The Chinaman cook came to the door of the ranche with a towel 
over his arm and inquired:” 

“Boss, what time Miss Rebecca come ranche, I no know?” 

Whereupon Sims cursed him for a Chinese son of a something 
or other, and asked him how in the name of somewhere or other 
he could tell. At which the cook wisely disappeared into the 
house again, while Sims once more turned his attention to the road. 

A few minutes later a man mounted ona smart looking little 
cayuse rode up, at that gait peculiar to Western horses known as 
a lope. When opposite Sims he drew rein. 
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“Good day, Mr. Sims,” he said. 

“Good day, Taylor,” replied the worthy Sims. 

Taylor dropped the reins over the pommel of his saddle, a 
Mexican one by the way,—and drawing a plug of T. & B. from 
his pocket began thoughtfully cutting a pipeful. He was a dark, 
swarthy man, powerfully built. owning a cattle run in the Okan- 
agan, and a ranche on the Matsqui. Had plenty of ready cash 
and was looked upon as one of the sharpest money-making men 
in British Columbia. 

While Taylor filled his pipe Sims watched him with a rear 


‘* Taylor dropped the reins over the pommel of his saddle.” 


expression on his face. There was a few moments’ pause, puff- 
puff-puff—Taylor threw away the match. Then Sims spoke: 

“She’s out,” he said. 

“Where?” 

Sims shrugged his shoulders. 

Taylor jumped to the ground, tethered his horse to a fence 
picket. 

‘Come into the house,” he said, “I have something to say to 
you.” 

Sims followed him into a front room. There were a few 
prints on the walls taken from illustrated papers. A bookcase 
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well supplied with books, several cane-bottomed chairs and a 
table in the middle of the room. 

Sims seated himself, crossed one leg over the other, glanced at 
Taylor and grinned, then he looked out through the window 
which commanded a view of the road. 

Taylor with bent head, his hands clasped behind his back 
paced up and down the room. Hecame to a halt by the table, 
seated himself on it. 

“When’ll she be back?” he inquired: 

“Damn me if I know.” Sims laughed. 

“Ts there any one with her?” 

Sims laughed again, he leaned back in his chair and laughed 
as though Taylor had said something decidedly witty. Taylor’s 
brows straightened in an angry frown, his foot tapped the floor. 

“She'll go to the deuce, I tell you, if you don’t watch her more 
closely.” 

“And then—” 

“There'll be A—/ to pay.” 

Sims leaned forward, his chin resting on his hand and looked 
fixedly at the man before him. 

“Taylor,” he said speaking slowly, “I don’t think she’ll go to 
the deuce, she’s far too bad already for anything so utterly silly 
as that.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean,” with a wicked grin, “that she is a worthy daughter 
of her respectable father, and cares not one iota for anything in 
God’s world barring Rebecca Sims, and never will.” 

There was a few moments’ pause, then Taylor spoke 
again: 

“How much did you pay for this ranche?” 

“Ten dollars an acre six years ago,” 

“Including buildings?” 

Sims nodded. 

“How many acres are there?” 

“One hundred and twenty.” 

“Will you sell?” 

“TI will, providing I get my price,—sell anything.” 

“What is your price?” 

“Twenty thousand dollars cash down.” 

“Man alive! it’s not worth half that.” 

“Not a quarter,’ was the cool reply. 

Taylor rose to his feet and paced up and down the room again. 
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Sims picked a newspaper, a month old, from the floor and began 
reading it. 

Taylor stopped his nervous walk in front of him. 

“Look here,” he said. 

Sims dropped the paper, yawned, and remarked: 

“Well?” 

“The day I marry your daughter I pay you twenty thousand 
dollars cash down for this ranche, with the understanding that 
you leave the country immediately on receipt of payment.” 

“Tt’s a bargain,” was the prompt reply, “and I wish you joy of 
her.” 

‘‘The other affair must stop at once.” 

“With Chatterton?” 

“Yes damn him.” 

“Thrash him; don’t curse him, Taylor, more satisfaction in it, 
you know.” 

“T’ll do both, by G—! before long, if things don’t change.” 

Sims laughed in his irritating way. 

“Things will change, Taylor, so don’t get your back up— 
twenty thousand will change a good deal.” 

“Can you stop the Chatterton affair?” 

Sims stretched his legs out to their fullest extent, thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and nodded. 

“How?” 

“Never you mind, Taylor, you stick to your part of the con- 
tract, I’ll stick to mine.” 

Now Taylor was not wholly a bad man, but like all lovers he 
was selfish, erroneously believing that once possessed of Rebecca 
she would eventually, through his kindness, return the affection 
he felt for her. It struck him just then that promising Sims 
$20,000 for a property worth barely $4,000 payable on the day 
he married his (Sims’) daughter was very like buying that 
young woman, and as he looked into the evil face of the man be- 
fore him, knowing him to be a blackguard and a brute, he trem- 
bled for Rebecca’s peace. He realized the wickedness of the 
bargain. Fora brief instant his better nature prevailed, he felt 
that he must withdraw. 

Then came the thought of Rebecca, the only woman he had 
ever cared for. What would life be without her? He could not 
bear to lose her. After all he could marry her in a month. Then 
she would be happy—yes as happy as money could make her. So 
he eased his conscience, a very simple performance, by the way. 
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“Look here now, Sims,” he said, “I’ll not have any bullying, 
you know. She must take me of her own free will, or—or leave 
me,” he ended weakly. 

“Of course, Taylor,—do you think I would force my daughter 
into a marriage with a man she did not care for?’ Sims retorted, 
looking pious, 

Taylor felt, in his innermost consciousness a brute, but he 
soothed himself with the reflection, that in this instance at least, 
the end would justify the means. 

The afternoon was drawing toaclose. A mile up the pale 
line of road, a little cloud of dust rose. Sims facing the window, 
saw it. 

“There is some one coming,” he said. 

Taylor started. 

“Your daughter, I suppose?” 

Sims walked to the door and shading his eyes with his hand, 
took another look. 

“Yes,” he said, “it’s Rebecca, riding as though the devil was 
after her.”” Then he turned to Taylor. “You had better go 
now, call again to-morrow or next day. I'll arrange things in 
the meantime.” 

“But,—but I came to see her,” objected Taylor. 

“> it, man, it’ll be better to see her to-morrow; haven’t 
you the gumption to know she’s coming from Chatterton? do you 
think she wants to see you after him?” 

Taylor, muttering an oath, walked to the gate, mounted his 
horse and rode off. 

“Some men,” murmured Sims, as he watched the retreating 
Taylor, “are d— fools. To buy any woman isa mistake; to pay 
$20,000 down for one that imagines herself in love with another 
man, is sheer lunacy, nothing else.” 

As Taylor turned the first bend in the road a few hundred 
yards distant, and disappeared behind a clump of cottonwood 
trees, Rebecca rode up to the stable which stood a little way 
from the house. A few minutes later, having put up her horse, 
she walked briskly up to the door where her father stood waiting 
for her. 

“No wonder half the men are mad after her,” muttered Sims. 

He was quite conscious of his daughter’s remarkable beauty. 
She was tall for a woman; her figure splendidly developed. 
There was a freedom, an ease, in all her movements, which be- 
spoke health, physical power, and, heaven be praised, an absence 
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of stays. Her complexion, that clear olive suggestive of the 
South, was burnt to a rich brown, through which the hot blood 
showed carmine in her cheeks. Her mouth was large, a little 
sensuous perhaps in its ripe, full-lipped beauty. Her eyes were 
deep and dark; eyes that could soften in pity, and blaze in tem- 
per, beneath brows exquisitely penciled, arched finely enough to 
turn an actress green with envy; wonderfully expressive. 

She had passed that uninteresting age which begins at eighteen 
and lasts till about twenty-three. She was a woman of twenty- 
six at least, with the passions of a Spanish senorita, and the 
voluptuous charms of a Juno. 

“Rebecca,” said her father, “I’ve been waiting for you these 
two hours.” 

Rebecca took the wide brimmed cowboy hat she wore from her 
head and began fanning herself, without replying. Her cheeks 
were flushed with something more than exercise, there was a fire 
in her eyes. : 

“That fellow Taylor has been here again.” 

Rebecca continued fanning herself. 

Sims leaned against the side of the door, looking at her. “He 
came after you, Rebecca.” 

Then Rebecca spoke, looking far up the stretch of road: 

“Taylor,” she said, “humph!”’ Not much, but expressive. 

Sims laughed. When he did not swear, he laughed and his 
laughter many thought more irritating than his oaths. 

Where Sims had first seen that little cloud of dust which her- 
alded the approach of his daughter, a man had risen from the 
roadside and was walking slowly away. 

Rebecca was watching the figure through the quivering heat. 

Sims glanced in the same direction, and his laughter ceased. 

“Who is that?” he inquired. 

“Dick Chatterton,” was the reply; the tone itself was a caress. 

“Come into my room, Rebecca, I want to speak to you.” 

The Chinaman was spreading a meager repast as they passed 
through the front room. 

Twenty minutes later Rebecca, followed by her father, re- 
turned. The supper was laid. Rebecca looked pale and fright- 
ened, as though she had received a great shock. She took her 
seat in silence. 

Her father made a remark as he took his; he said, apparently 
addressing a clock in the corner: 

“A woman cannot always marry the man she cares for, but she 
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may have a lover.” He then helped himself to pork and relapsed 
into silence. 

When Sims told Taylor that his daughter could care for no 
one but herself, it is possible that he was wrong. ‘Man,’ we are 
told somewhere or other, “‘is prone to err.” 


II 


Sims was in a bad temper the following morning. Rebecca 
looked ill. As the Chinaman removed the breakfast things he 
dropped a plate, breaking it. 

An ordinary crockery plate, in those days, was worth four bits, 
(half a dollar) in B. C. It was an ordinary crockery plate. 
Sims could not afford to lose four bits, and no one knew that 
better than he did himself. Still he was delighted. There is 
nothing a thoroughly bad tempered man enjoys more than a de- 
cent opportunity of working off his spleen on some person or 
beast by circumstances unable to resist. 

The Chinaman stooped to pick up the pieces. Sims, who had 
been sitting, smoking, rose to his feet and laughed. 

The Chinaman’s whole form and face at once took the expres- 
sion of a dog that knows that it is going to get thrashed. Meta- 
phorically speaking he put his tail between his legs and whim- 
pered, Sims took two paces forward and stood towering over 
the Chinaman, who was a little man. ‘ 

Rebecca sat in acorner of the room darning a stocking; ex- 
cepting fora rapid upward glance she paid no attention. 

“Me catch ’nother plate to-morrow Boss, sure, sure Boss, Chin- 
aman speak-oh-oh.” 

Rebecca put her fingers into her ears and bent her head down 
so that she could neither see nor hear anything. 

“You clumsy Chinese cur, what do you mean by breaking my 
plates—for twopence I'd kick the soul out of you.’” 

“Oh—oh—” shrieked the Chinaman. 

Sims did nearly kick the soul out of him that time. He 
kicked him across the dining-room and into the kitchen, where a 
well directed kick landed him, a moaning, huddled up mass in a 
corner. 

Now every properly dispositioned Chinaman knows he has to 
put up with a certain amount of kicking and does so with a phil- 
osophical calm beautiful to behold, providing the kicking is prop- 
erly administered. Buta kick in the stomach is more than even 
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the average Chinaman can stand with equanimity. It was in 
that seat of feeling that the last kick was placed, unfortunately 
for Sims as the sequel will prove. 

Sims took his hat from a peg in the dining-room and turned to 
his daughter who had once more resumed her work. 

“Rebecca,” he said,.“‘I’m going out; I may not be back till sup- 
per time.”’ 

Rebecca nodded. 

As he was passing out of the door he paused. 

“Remember, Taylor is coming this afternoon,—and remember 
what you have to say to him.” 

“I’m not likely to forget,” said Rebecca. 

Sims walked out to the stables, saddled a cayuse and rode 
off down the road toward the Fraser. 

He glanced at his house as he passed it; he could see his 
daughter seated at the window. 

“How d— exasperating women and Chinese can be,” he mut- 
tered. It never occurred to him how very exasperating black- 
guards like himself could be on occasion. 

When her father had gone Rebecca went into the kitchen 
where she found the Chinaman seated in the corner to which 
Sims’ boots had impelled him, apparently chanting a Chinese 
anthem, in reality cursing his absent master, consigning him to 
the most unpleasant hereafter as believed in by the followers of 
Confucius. Had Sims heard and understood, in all likelihood 
he would only have laughed, for he believed in nothing in “the 
heavens above, or the earth beneath, or the waters under the 
earth,” excepting his own ill-luck. That was the name by 
which he designated the effect of idleness as applied to himself. 
He knew that nine self-styled unlucky men out of every ten, 
are idlers; he insisted upon being the tenth, the one luminous 
exception. 

“Sam,” said Rebecca, “are you hurt?” 

By way of reply the Chinaman placed his hand on_ his stom- 
ach and looked unutterable things. 

“Can I get anything for you, Sam?” 

Sam shook his head. Then he burst forth into a torrent of 
vituperative Chinese, and rolled his eyes and ground his teeth 
in a way that boded ill for the worthy Sims should a day of 
reckoning ever come. 

Rebecca saw that it was useless talking to him and accord- 
ingly left the kitchen. She put on the cowboy hat as she 
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passed through the front room, and walked briskly down to the 
stable, where a mournful-looking, mouse-colored cayuse was 
stalled. Placing on his back an old blanket for a saddle, and 
with a rope halter by way of a bridle, she led it to the door, 
mounted, and, sitting man fashion, rode away at a lope toward 
the hills, That is to say in a direction opposite to the one her 
father had taken. 

A mile and a half or so, from Sims’ ranche is Mulligan’s and 
next Mulligan’s, Chatterton’s. The two houses stood by the 
roadside within a few hundred yards of each other, and were so 
situated that Mrs. Mulligan, who possessed the proverbial 
eagle’s eye and a great talent for slander, could see, from her 
kitchen window, any one either entering or leaving Chatter- 
ton’s. Now Richard Chatterton was a bachelor of about thir- 
ty years of age, a tall, fair man, with straight, rather delicate 
features, Eyes as blue as the sky, and a remarkably soft voice 
in speaking. Excepting a Chinese servant, he lived alone. He 
came from no one knew where, never vouchsafed any informa- 
tion about himself, never did any work on his ranche, paid all 
his bills, and never got drunk, consequently was an object of 
more or less interest to every one in the neighborhood, Mrs. 
Mulligan included. 

When Rebecca rode past, Mrs. Mulligan, who was seated in 
her kitchen peeling potatoes, looked out of the window and re- 
marked: 

“Straddle legs as usual, a ridin’ straight to the devil— 
humph!” 

As Rebecca passed Chatterton’s she gave a peculiar whistle. 
Mrs. Mulligan pricked up her ears, Rebecca rode on out of 
sight round the next bend in the road. 

Five minutes or so elapsed, then Chatterton appeared at the 
door. He glanced about him a few moments, then stepped out 
on the road and ‘followed it in the direction Rebecca had 
taken. 

“T thought so,” said Mrs. Mulligan, and returned to her 
potatoes with a sniff. 

A quarter of a mile past Chatterton’s, the road enters the 
woods, at which point a trail leads off to the right through the 
trees. Chatterton followed this trail a few hundred yards to a 
clearing about an acre in extent. In the middle of this clear- 
ing stood the ruins of a small log building. To the corner of 
the building the mouse colored cayuse was tethered, and ona 
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log close by, with a thoughtful expression on her face, her chin 
resting on her hands, sat Rebecca. The cowboy hat she wore 
lay on the ground by her side. She glanced up at the sound of 
Chatterton’s approaching steps and held out her two hands 
toward him. 

“Oh Dick,” she said, and her voice was very tender, “I’m 
glad you’ve come; I wanted you to-day, more—more than ever, 
dear.” She held up her sweet face to him as she spoke and 
Chatterton, taking both her hands in his, dropped on one knee 
before her and kissed her on the lips. Then passing his 
arm about her neck he drew her toward him, so that her 
breast pressed against his own, and for a few moments there 
fell a murmuring silence between them. Then, her grand eyes 
ablaze with a wonderfully soft light, the woman pushed her lover 
gently from her, and, for a time, with hands clasped together, 
speechless they gazed into each other’s eyes. 

The beautiful green wood was a fitting place for such a meet- 
ing. The gentle breeze made gentle music in the slender 
branches of the tall cottonwood trees. From a neighboring 
hillside came the weird calling of the blue grouse. A meadow 
lark could be heard singing in the prairie near at hand. A blue 
jay dropped to the roof of the dilapidated building and with 
head cocked on one side with an air of preternatural wisdom, 
contemplated the two self-absorbed human occupants of the 
clearing. 

By Chatterton’s side Rebecca had forgotten all save that they 
were together. Soon however, the recollection of her father’s 
words during that interview in his room returned with a shock 
to.-her mind. Picking up a dried twig she began nervously 
breaking it between her fingers. 

Chatterton lounged upon the ground at her feet, half sitting, 
half reclining, with his head resting upon her knees. 

“ Rebecca,” he said, “ Beaufort will buy my ranche.” 

Rebecca threw the twig away and began passing her fingers 
through his hair, smoothing it lovingly. 

“He will not give me as much as I hoped to get for it, but 
that doesn’t matter. What is a thousand more or less com- 
pared to separation from you, my angel?” He put his hand up, 
clasping hers as he spoke. The position he occupied made it 
impossible for him to see her face, otherwise he would have 
been somewhat startled, for at his words it had suddenly grown 
white, with a look amounting to anguish in her eyes. 
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“Then we will go away together, my sweet.” 

Without replying in words, she stooped and kissed him on the 
forehead. 

“Last night I had a strange dream, Rebecca.” 

“Yes, dear,” she shuddered; she hated dreams, she had a 
superstitious horror of dreams. 

“T dreamt that we were both seated on the edge of the 
prairie, you with your head resting upon my knee, as mine rests 
now upon yours. It was late in the evening, wnen the first 
stars come out. I dreamt that I stooped and kissed you.” 

“ Like that,” said Rebecca, with appropriate action. 

“ Exactly,” said Chatterton, with a happy laugh. 

“Then, just as I did so, you rose to your feet, and with your 
face turned from me, said that we must part forever, that—” 

“ Dick,” she said, interrupting him, in an awed whisper, “ you 
must not tell me any more of your dream, because Dick, my 
dear, dear Dick, it has come true.” 

Chatterton turned to her in astonishment. 

“Rebecca!” 

She continued, speaking in a tone from which she tried hard 
to banish all semblance of feeling. 

“Don’t make it any harder than it is, Dick, it’s hard enough, 
God knows.” 

“Tt is impossible—God knows.” Chatterton laughed a low, 
mirthless laugh as he spoke. Then he rose to his feet and 
placing his hands upon her shoulders, looked down upon her as 
he continued: “ What do you mean, Rebecca? We, part! You 
know that we will not part, that for us it is too late to part. 
Part! Nothing in God’s world will part us, and you 
know it.” 

“Have I taught you then to love me so dearly?” Oh, the 
pathos in her voice. 

“Rebecca!” He could not say more, there was no need of 
more, the tone itself spoke volumes. 

“Sit beside me, my own.” He obeyed without a word. “Ah, 
that is better. With you close to me I have strength, now give 
me your hands, sweet—so.” 

Thus hand in hand, like two children, they sat looking on each 
other, silent for a little while. Chatterton was the first to 
speak. 

“ Rebecca, what does this mean?” 

“My father told me something yesterday—last evening.” 
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“T thought so.” 

“ Ah, Dick, can’t you take my word for it that it is impossible 
that we two can live together? Leave the country, Dick, do not 
make me explain—believe that I am wicked—think that I care 
no more for you—” 

“What did your father tell you?” Chatterton’s voice was 
soft as ever—ominously soft. 

“ You will drive me to it ?” 

Chatterton nodded. 

“He told me who you are.” 

“What of that—had you asked me, I would have told you.” 

“What did I care—you were the man for me.” 

Chatterton shrugged his shoulders. 

“ And you—you were the woman for me.” 

Then they leaned forward. But there was only the mouse 
colored cayuse to see them, and what did he know of human 
passion, 


* * * * * 


“And what else, Rebecca?” 

“ He told me who I am.” 

“Indeed,” Chatterton laughed. “And may I ask who you 
are?” 

“The daughter of a common—” 

Rebecca’s face was white as death, but her brave eyes never 
flinched, they looked fairly into her lover’s. Her pluck was 
splendid. 

“Rebecca!” Chatterton’s face grew pale as hers. 


“ She—my mother —she was never married—Dick, you cannot 


take a nameless woman to your father’s house.” 

“She will bear my name—are you—are we—to suffer for your 
parents’ sins?” 

She bowed her head. 

“You make it hard for me, Dick.” Then she wept, quietly, 
with bent head, the tears falling to her lap. 

“Ts that all?” 

“ No—no.” 

“Tell me the rest—my angel.” 

“You will hate me, Dick.’”” Then she raised her face all wet 
with pitifultears. “ Go away, Dick, leave this place, I tell you— 
you will forget me—men can forget anything—go back to your 
people, to your old life—go back to England.” 
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Rebecca’s face was white as death. 


“Tell me the rest, dear,” he urged. 

She bowed her head again. ; 

“T am afraid of my father, Dick.” 

“Then come to me.” 

“ No—no.” 

“ And the other, Rebecca?” 

“That hateful man ?” 

Chatterton nodded. 

Her voice fell to a whisper. 

“Father says I’m to marry him—Oh, my God, Dick, don’t 
look at me like that—he has bought me, Dick, bought me, I 
tell you; the hateful, wicked man.” 

Blue eyes have a way at times of turning dark. Chatterton’s 
eyes turned dark. 

“ Have I no say in this matter, Rebecca?” 

She only shook her head. 

“Why is it that you, who are nameless, as you say, will marry 
that man and not me. You think it sinful to marry me; is it 
not equally so to marry him ?” 
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“You two are not the same.” 

“We are men.” 

“He is a brute—a cowardly brute.” 

“Granted, my dear, with pleasure. We will not discuss it 
further. In the meantime, understand this, you are mot going 
to marry that man.” 

“But Dick, my father—” 

“You have to obey me, not your father.” 

Then he gave up that stern wooing, and tried the other. 
And the mouse-colored cayuse looked on, a little puzzled 
perhaps. 


* * * rs * * * 


Opposite the Matsqui prairie, on the north bank of the Fraser, 
there is a Roman Catholic Mission. One of the priests, Father 
Bouchet, was on his way home from having administered the last 
rites to a dying man, whose ranche was several miles beyond 
Chatterton’s. It was about twelve o’clock on the day of the 
above mentioned interview between Rebecca and her lover. 

Mrs. Mulligan was leaning on her gate as the Father 
rode up. 

“It is a warm day, Father,” said Mrs. Mulligan. 

The Father was preoccupied, in short, he looked nervous, and 
a little alarmed, as though something had happened to upset 
him; he did not'hear her. He was within a few feet of her when 
she repeated her greeting, adding the invitation: 

“Will you step in and have a glass of milk !” 

The Father was only too happy. She placed a jug of milk 
with a glass on the table, and a seat for him. 

“ How is Simpson getting on ?” she inquired, as the priest took 
the proffered chair. 

“He has left us,” replied the Father, with a pious upward 
glance of his eye, “he died repentant, God rest his soul.” He 
crossed himself. 

Father Bouchet was a fat, unhealthy looking little man, with 
eyes set rather too close to a flabby nose; he looked sly. 

For a few minutes they talked together upon subjects not bear- 
ing on this story—the church, the beauty of a deathbed repen- 
tance, so glaringly evident to the healthy. Then the Father rose 
to go. 

“Did you meet any one on the road here?” Mrs. Mulligan 
pnt the question somewhat abruptly. The priest glanced at her 
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sharply. He was very sly, indeed, it was none of Mrs. Mul- 
ligan’s business. To lie is permissible to a priest. 

He said “No.” Then he bestowed upon her his blessing, 
murmured an appropriate text, mounted his cayuse and ambled 
away. 

About four o’clock that afternoon Taylor called at Sims’ ranche. 
Rebecca was absent. So too was her father. He found the 
Chinaman seated on the floor in the corner of the kitchen. 

“Where is the boss ?” he inquired. 

“No know.” Sam shook his head. 

Then he inquired for Rebecca. 

‘‘No know, pr’raps come supper time,” was the reply. 

Taylor seated himself at the front door, and waited an hour; 
neither came. Then he departed, not in the best of humor. 

A little after six Sims returned. He called Rebecca, there was 
no answer. He called Sam, with like result. 

Then he cursed both of them heartily, hung up his hat and 
sauntered into the kitchen. Sam still occupied the corner. Sims, 
muttering an oath, walked up to him with the intention of helping 
him to his feet with a persuasive kick or two. 

On Sam’s face there came a curious look, a look that might 
come into a hunted animal’s when brought to bay. He put his 
right hand into the bosom of his loosely fitting coat. Then for 
some reason or other Sims desisted. He cooked his supper him- 
self that evening. 

The sun set and Rebecca did not return. At ten o’clock Sims 
went to bed. He felt tired, angry, and ill-used. It was a little 
peculiarity of his always to feel more sinned against than 
sinning. 

Outside a full moon shone brilliantly from a cloudless sky. 

That night there happened something that filled Mrs. Mul- 
ligan’s slander-loving soul with joy; she called it righteous 
horror. 

Mrs. Mulligan was addicted to presentiment. Ever since she 
had seen Rebecca ride by “straddle legs,’ on the mouse-colored 
cayuse, ever since she had heard her peculiar whistle 
in passing Chatterton’s, and seen Chatterton issue forth in pur- 
suit, she had felt, to use her own expression, that “there was 
something up.” In short, she had a presentiment. 

All that evening Mrs. Mulligan spent by the kitchen window, 
strange to say without a light, other than that of the moon. 

About half-past nire, three objects came in sight some distance 
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up the road. On their nearer approach, they resolved themselves 
into a man and a woman walking Close to each other, and, fol- 
lowing them, a horse. Before they had reached Chatterton’s, 
Mrs. Mulligan recognized them. 

The man and woman, it is needless to say, were Chatterton 
and Rebecca; the horse, the mouse-colored cayuse. 

Opposite the house they stopped. Chatterton drove the 
cayuse into the inclosure. 

He then returned for Rebecca. She held out her hand to 
him, he took it and drawing her toward him, kissed her. 

Mrs, Mulligan muttered “* Lands sake’’, and shuddered. 

Then hand in hand they walked through the inclosure and 
into the house, a minute later a light appeared in one of the 
windows. Mrs. Mulligan watched half an hour longer. Then 
she rose to her feet, rejoiced—she said afterward scandalized— 
and retired to her room, where, like a certain gentleman we read 
of in Holy Writ, she thanked God that she was not as others 
are. 

III 


The next morning Sam was not to be found either in the 
kitchen or anywhere else. Sims hallooed, swore and hallooed 
again, but all to no purpose. That last kick had proved too 
much even for a Chinaman; he had taken his departure. Per- 
force Sims had to prepare his own breakfast. While in the middle , 
of the performance he heard a light step in the front room, and 
the next instant his daughter entered the kitchen. Her face 
was flushed, her eyes dark with suppressed excitement. Her 
father was in the act of placing a frying-pan with some sliced 
bacon in it on the stove. 

Rebecca tossed her hat to a chair. 

“ Where’s Sam ?” she inquired. 

Sims stared at her from head to foot, laid the frying-pan on 
the stove and remarked: 

“Humph, so you’ve taken to staying out all night, have you?” 

“TI staid with Nellie Parker, father, she has a lot of sewing 
to do and asked me to help her. She’s going over to Victoria to 
stay with friends, you know.” By the way, Parker was an 
Englishman with a large family, his ranche lying about three 
miles from Sims’, at the foot of the hills. Rebecca told the lie 
calmly, without the smallest change of countenance. 


“Ts that a lie or the truth ?” 
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“Believe it or not, as you choose,” she replied, with a fine in- 
difference. 

Sims—if blackguards like him can be said to admire anything — 
. admired his daughter. He admired her pluck, her fire, it pleased 
him to know that no other woman in the West could rival her in 
looks. She never appeared more beautiful than shedid that morn- . 
ing, with that suppressed fire in her eyes, that flush upon her 
cheek. He looked her over asshe stood before him and believed. 
Somehow he always had an idea that she would not stoop to 
lying. He had told Taylor that she would not go altogether 
wrong, that she was too cold, too unfeeling, that she cared too 
much for herself to care really for any other man. It seemed 
curious that any one with eyes to see her wonderful beauty, of 
that passionate southern type, could fall into so palpable an error. 
If there was ever a woman born into the world with the passion 
to love or to hate to her own undoing, that woman was Rebecca 
Sims. 

“You didn’t see Taylor?” he inquired a few minutes later, as 
he sat at his breakfast. Rebecca had had hers at the Parkers 
before leaving, so she informed her father. 

She shook her head in reply to his question. 

“When did you leave here yesterday?” 

“In the morning shortly after you left,” said Rebecca. 

“All day and all night away, that’s a little too much, I think.” 
Sims looked savage. 

Rebecca merely strolled over to the door and stood there look- 
ing out across the sunlit stretch of prairie without replying. Her 
silence was always a sign of rising obstinacy; it irritated Sims as 
pretty much everything did. 

“Do you hear me, Rebecca?” 

“Yes, I hear you.” 

‘Why the devil don’t you answer then? If there’s one thing,” 
he continued, “‘ better calculated than another to drive a man 
straight to h—Il, it’s an obstinate, mulish woman.” 

Rebecca gave her shoulders a slight shrug at this outburst, but 
otherwise showed no sign of having even heard. 

After breakfast, Sims took a scythe from the barn, and telling 
his daughter he would be back by noon left the house. At 
about ten Rebecca, seated at the door with some sewing, saw a 
horseman appear from behind the clump of cottonwood which 
marked the first bend in the road, in the direction of the Fraser 
river. He trotted up to the gate and tethered his horse toa 
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fence picket. An angry light came into the woman’s eyes, her 
lips closed tightly, she bent over her work. 

“‘Good-morning, Miss Rebecca,” her visitor stood before her 
bareheaded, nervously twitching his hat in his fingers. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Taylor.” Rebecca looked him over from 
head to foot and nodded curtly. 

“You will find my father by the long slough cutting hay,” said 
Rebecca. 

“TI came to see you, not your father.” 

“Oh!” Rebecca had the art possessed by some women of ex- 
pressing much by a single word. 

“May I come in?” 

She drew aside to admit of his passing her, without replying. 
Taylor entered and seated himself. There was a few moments’ 
silence, then he drew a long breath, looked straight in front 
of him, and said: 

“T want to speak to you.” 

As Taylor’s nervousness increased, Rebecca became pro- 
portionately calmer. 

“Well,” she said, laying her work down and looking at him. 

Taylor felt as though a wet, cold hand had suddenly been 
placed on the back of his neck. He gavea little inward shiver 
and out of the corner of his eyes stole a glance at the face of 
the woman opposite; it was not prepossessing. 

“ Well?” repeated Rebecca. 

Then Taylor said exactly what he should have left unsaid: 

“JI was talking to your father the day before yesterday.” 
He paused. Rebecca's eyes blazed. 

“T—I told him how—how fond I was of you, Miss—Rebecca.” 

Rebecca, by way of answer, leant back in her chair and 
laughed. 

It was not a pleasant laugh. Taylor felt renewed shivers and 
was dimly conscious of noticing for the first time a likeness 
between the woman and her father. 

He waited patiently till the laughter had ceased, then he said, 
looking earnestly at her: 

* Rebecca, will you be my wife ?” 

There was silence between them. Rebecca from where she 
sat could see far up the road, which stretched like a dusty 
white ribbon in the prairie’s green setting. “T'was always in 
that direction her thoughts, like that glance, turned. A dreamy, 
tender light came into her eyes; she was thinking of the man 
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she loved. Then she turned to Taylor. The tender light died 
out, in its place came a look amounting almost to loathing as she 
replied: 

“T will.” 

“Rebecca?” Taylor leaned forward, attempting to take her 
hand. With a quick movement she pushed back her chair. 

“Don’t dare to touch me,” she stamped her foot, her eyes all 
fire. “I am not your wife yet, sir, wait till you have paid for me.”’ 
There was a biting scorn in her voice. 

The man before her drew back abashed. 

“I—I love you, Rebecca,” he stammered. 

Rebecca’s foot tapped the floor. 

“ You had better go now,” she said. 

His face flushed with sudden passion. 

‘*Tt’s all that damn Chatterton’s—” 


Rebecca rose to her feet, beautiful at any time, magnificent 
now in her anger. She could at least defend her lover. 

“Go!” She pointed to the gate, and like a beaten hound, the 
man whom she had just promised to marry, slunk away. 

She flung herself into a chair, The sound of retreating horse 
hoofs died away in the distance. Outside the sun shone from 
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a cloudless sky, the heat was intense, the cries of birds, even | 
the drowsy hum of insects had almost ceased. 

For a little time she sat with her hands lying idly in her | 
lap. 

Click, click, click, click, click, click, came a sound from up 
the road. It was Sims sharpening his scythe. Rebecca’s lips 
parted; she drew a long breath. 

“Father,” she said, “you are making mea very wicked woman.” 
Then she gathered up her work from the floor where it had fall- 
en, and with bent head went steadily on with her sewing. 

Half an hour passed, when again came the sound of horse 
hoofs. It was Father Bouchet. Rebecca laid her work on a 
chair, and walked down to the gate where she waited for i 
him. | 

“Good-morning,” she said, as he drew rein opposite her. | 

“Good-morning, my daughter.” 

“This is warm weather to be on the road, Father.” 

*’Tis a pleasure to suffer in the service of God, my daughter; 
a holy pleasure.” Up went his eyes. 

Relbecca made an appropriate answer, and then asked: 

“Shall you be going on your mission up the coast this sum- 
mer, Father?” 

“Yes, my daughter, I leave here, please God, this day fort- 
night to be absent a month.” 

After a few minntes more chat the Father rode on. 

At noon Sims returned for,his luncheon. 

Afterwards, while smoking his pipe, he remarked to his 
daughter: 

“I expect Taylor will be coming to see you this afternoon, so 
don’t go gadding off any place.” 

“He came this morning,” replied Rebecca. 

“He did, did he? and—’” 

“He asked me to be his wife.” 

“Sharp work, by Jove,” Sims chuckled, “and—” 

“T told him I would, like a dutiful daughter, since you 
wished it.” 

Sims paid no attention to the sneer. 

“By G—,I don’t envy him his luck, Beccy. When’s it to be?” 

“He didn’t ask me, but I am quite willing to marry him, say, 
in three weeks.” 

“Anxious to get away from ‘your affectionate parent, Beccy?” 

Rebecca’s lips curled. 
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Sims sauntered out, muttering, ‘Well, of all the raving fools, 
Taylor’s the biggest.” Which was not exactly complimentary 
to his daughter. 

The following day Taylor called again in the morning. Re- 
becca was civil—nothing more. Sims, who was present during 
part of the interview, escaped apoplexy by a miracle, from sup- 
pressed internal merriment. He then made his way to the 
stable where he eased his overladen breast by alternate oaths 
and laughter, ultimately calming down into a greater admiration 
than he had ever felt before for the charming Rebecca. 

A week passed away, and in that time all the ranchmen in the 
neighborhood had been informed of Taylor’s engagement. 
They also knew—at least, their wives did—of Rebecca’s prefer- 
ence for the mysterious Chatterton, also of her little escapade 
with him, as reported by the Mulligan, and were one and all 
willing enough to throw the scriptural stone at her, though lack- 
ing the necessary qualifications for such a pastime. Down 
with her, never give her a second chance, trample her into the 
mire! seems to be the cry of every self-styled respectable woman 
for her erring sister, who has tripped while journeying along 
the pathway of her life. Our civilization is very perfect indeed, 
and yet what a vast proportion of the mothers of our children 
are still blind to the hideous selfishness of their moral code. 
Oh, vain and self-sufficient! “Judge not, lest ye be judged,” 
for as surely as there is a God in heaven, a day of reckoning 
will come. 

The wedding was fixed for the first week in September. Re- 
becca’s ready acquiescence led Taylor into the belief that he was 
not altogether indifferent to her. Her stand-offishness, as he 
termed it, he put down to maidenly reserve, coquetry, anything, 
so long as it flattered his self-esteem. He became jocular, and 
gave himself airs in consequence. Sims, too, was puzzled; she 
was rapidly becoming an enigma to him; he got into the habit 
of observing her closely whenever he happened to be present at 
an interview between the two. Once when Taylor was talking 
to him, he happened to glance at Rebecca. She was seated at 
the table, leaning over it, her chin resting in her hand, her eyes 
riveted on Taylor. 

The expression on her face, her whole attitude, revealed with 
startling vividness her Spanish mother to him; and, blackguard 
though he was, he felt appalled by what he saw. “She'll kill 
him, or leave him,” he muttered. Taylor babbled on about 
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crops, the market, the weather; Sims never heard him. When 
he had gone Sims hazarded the remark to his daughter: 

“You’re not much struck on Taylor, Rebecca?” 

Her answer staggered him. She repeated word for word 
what he had said to her upon a former occasion; she said: 

“A woman cannot always marry the man she cares for, dut 
she may have a lover!” 

Sims stared at her; then he brought his fist down, thud, upon 
the table: 

“By G—! Beccy, you’re a bad one.”. 

For one instant the woman looked as though she would 
reply, then checked herself. 

The next time Taylor came Sims astonished himself by mak- 
ing the following remark. They were alone tcgether in the 
stable at the time—he said: 

“Take a fool’s advice, Taylor, before it’s too late, break off 
with that girl of mine. She’s a perfect fiend incarnate.” 

Of course his advice was not taken—good advice seldom is. 

It looked as though Rebecca’s wickedness was regenerating 
her father. 


IV 


Meanwhlle women’s tongues were wagging. Strange to say, 
those chiefly concerned, as is generally the case, were the last 
to hear details respecting the Rebecca-Chatterton affair, as dis- 
covered by the Mulligan. 

Sims heard it a week before the wedding day. He had been 
down at a sale of horses which took place at Daly’s store, on the 
banks of the Fraser. Half-way between the Fraser and his own 
ranche the road crosses a stream. Late in the afternoon Sims, | 
on foot, was wending his way home. The weather was warm, 
the road dusty, and Sims was suffering from a thirst produced 
partly by the warmth, partly by the dust, and largely by whisky, 
of which he had imbibed considerably during the morning. On 
arriving at the stream, he took a long drink, then seating him- 
self in the shade of a willow, and behind a clump of rose bushes, 
he pulled his pipe out, and began smoking. Shortly after his i 
arrival, the Mulligan, accompanied by another woman, of much HW 
the same kidney, came jogging along in a trap. What more 
natural than that they should water their horse. While it was | 
drinking, the Mulligan, who had been speaking, continued as | | 
follows—The first words she uttered chained Sims’ attention, 
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who sat not twenty feet away, completely screened from their 
sight by the rose bushes: 

“An’ when she went skelterin’ past Chatterton’s, straddle 
legs, an’ not a blush, an’ give that whistle, sez I to myself, bein’ 
a honest womah, there’s something up. An’I weren’t far wrong, 
for out comes Chatterton a minit later, gapes about a bit, an’ 
after her.” 

“You don’t tell, now?’” from her companion. 

“That ain’t the worst, Mrs. Boggs,” continued the Mulligan, 
“no, not by a good deal. It was the third o’ the month; I mind 
the date well, ’cos it was on that day my old roan mare ought 
to’ve foaled, and didn’t; I mind I was a bit anxious about the 
mare; however, that ain’t got nothin’ to do with it; if you rec’lect 
thar was a full moon?” 

“Yes, I mind it well; I mind sayin’ to my old man it wasa 
regular harvest moon it war that yeller.” 

“Yes, yes; well, I was sitting in my kitchen a figurin’ on dif- 
ferent things. I had no light, so that I could see outside every- 
thing that come or went, clear as day. When, just as I was 
thinking o’ turnin’ in for the night, and was tryin’ to kind of 
pacify myself, as I always do afore prayin’, I see three figures 
a-coming along the road; an’ the front one was that crank 
Chatterton, an’ a-leanin’, lovin’ like, on his arm, was that pesky, 
stuckup Rebecca Sims. At Chatterton’s house they stopped, 
while he druv in the cayuse, what was the third figure; 
an’ then he come out agin an’ took her by the hand, and then, 
would you believe it, Mrs. Boggs, they leaned forrard an’ kissed 
each other, a standin’ out thar in the moonlight. I wonder 
they weren’t afeard God Almighty’d struck ’em down; then into 
the house they went together, an’ that girl stayed thar all night, 
fur I seen her come out in the mornin’ an’ kiss Chatterton good- 
bye, and——” 

Here the horse started, and the splashing of the water, and 
rattling of the old trap made it impossible to hear more. 

Thus did the Rebecca Chatterton scandal that had been the 
talk of every gossiping old woman in the place for a fortnight past 
come to the ears of the girl’s father. Curious enough, Sims 
was shocked; shocked into absolute silence. So his daughter 
had lied to him about the Parkers; lied to him with a face as 
clear and bright as a June morning; had looked him straight 
and fairly in the eyes, and lied!—lied!—lied!—without a change 
of countenance—without a blush! 
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Sims by birth was a gentleman, the son of an English rector. 
- He had turned blackguard by an easy, natural process. Strange 
to say, the thought of his ald home came to him as the rattle of 
the Mulligan’s trap grew fainter in the distance. He knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe, and rose to his feet strangely, danger- 
ously calm. He would give his daughter one more chance,; 
why take the word of that wicked, slanderous old woman? For 
once, at any rate, he would try to be just. Sims discovered 
that afternoon a feeling he was not aware he possessed—a love 
for his beautiful, erring daughter. He would go at once to 
Parker’s, Parker would tell him the truth, and if that vile Mul- 
ligan was spreading a lying report—here he ground his teeth— 
by heaven, he would throttle the life out of her, if he swung for 
it. If, on the contrary, it were true—he drew a long breath— 
some one would suffer. Fallen as he was, he was not the man 
to submit tamely to insult, insult against his class, against an 
indescribable something which he was pleased to term his 
honor! 

Arrived at his ranche, he went straight to the stable, saddled 
and bridled a cayuse, and rode rapidly away in the direction 
of Parker’s. 

He found several members of the family, including Parker him- 
self, seated on the veranda. Parker did-~not like Sims, but was 
always civil to him when they met, which was seldom; accordingly 
he invited him to come in and sit down. 

“No, thanks,” said Sims, “I only want a word with you if you 
wouldn’t mind coming to the gate.” 

Parker rose and sauntered down. He was a tall, weak. looking 
individual with a shambling, loose sort of gait, and a preoccupied 
air. He leaned on the gate, and looked interrogatively at the 
man before him. 

Sims lowered his voice. 

“Look here, Parker,” he said, “when did Rebecca last stay 
here, over night; now think, man?” There was a suppressed ex- 
citement in his manner which had the effect of flustering Parker 
a little. 

“Ah, let me see,” he said, rubbing his chin. Then he looked 
up. 

“T recollect now; on the 3d of August; our old red cow got lost; 
I remember hunting all the next day for her, and when I came 
home late that night found your daughter here, working at some- 
thing with my Nellie.” 
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“You're sure of the date, now?” A ring had come into Sims’ 
voice that Parker had never heard before; he glanced at him in 
surprise, 

“Well, Mr. Sims, I think I ought to know when I lost my red 
cow. I am not ——” Like most weak men, Parker was 
obstinate. 

“To be sure, to be sure; I beg your pardon.” Sims laughed; 
not that irritating laugh of his, but quite a different laugh, one 
that sounded like a boy’s. ‘Fine evening, Parker, sorry to have 
troubled you; good-night.” Wheeling his horse about, he lifted 
his hat to the women on the gallery, and rode away as rapidly as 
he had come. Parker gazed after him till his figure was lost in 
the gioom. 

“Curious fellow,” he muttered to himself; “naturally clever 
enough; pity he’s such a worthless scamp.” 

Two hours later, as he was lighting his bedroom candle, a 
puzzled look came into his face. ‘How very stupid of me,” he 
exclaimed, “it was the third of July I lost that confounded old 
red cow of mine, not this month, at all.” 


* * * * 


Meanwhile Sims rode steadily homeward, happier than he had 
felt for years. About a mile from Parker’s there was a bad bit of 
road—he checked his horse toa walk. On the further side at the 
edge of the good road a few feet to the right stood an old cotton- 
wood stump. The evening was beautiful, the first stars were 
coming out, the white crescent of a new moon just topped the 
distant hills. Sims took his hat off, passing his fingers through 
his hair. Curiously enough for the second time that day his 
thoughts returned again to his boyhood, to the old rectory, his 
home; to the gentle, white-haired father; his tender, loving — 
mother. He did not even know whether they were living or dead; 
for fifteen years he had had no word of them. Why not write? 
The very thought was sweet pain; yes, he made up his mind to 
do so; he would write the next day. Then his thoughts came 
back to the present—to his daughter. She had spoken the truth 
to him that morning afterall. ‘Beccy’s bad enough,” he muttered 
to himself, ‘“‘but she’s too plucky to lie.”” His horse had reached 
the solid road by this time, when suddenly it gave a startled 
snort, and stopped. The figure of a man slipped out from behind 
the stump not twenty feet distant; in his hands he held something 
on which the moonlight played. 
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“Hullo, there!” shouted Sims, They were the last words he 
ever spoke. A tongue of flame seemed to shoot from the dark 
figure in front, the crash of a rifle broke the quiet of that peace- 
fulsummer evening. Sims with outstretched hands gripped the 
empty air. The horse sprung aside, and across the open prairie 
like a mad thing. Sims, stone dead, a bullet through his brain, 
kept the saddle a good hundred feet, or so; his body swaying, 
swaying, then he fetl, and Sam, the Chinaman, with an exulting 
cry, turned, and disappeared in the gloom. 

When Rebecca got up the following morning, she saw her 
father’s horse, saddled and bridled, browsing on the open 
prairie in front of the house. Making a hasty toilet, she caught 
the cayuse, mounted, and rode to Chatterton’s. 

“Dick,” she said, “I am afraid something has happened to 
father. You might make inquiries at the different ranches about 
him. I'll ride to the Fraser.” And away she accordingly went. 
On the way she met Taylor, and started him off in another 
direction. 

At Daly’s they informed her that her father had left there early 
the previous evening, on foot, and sober. 

A little after 11 o'clock she returned home, iieieadiiecs alarmed. 
Five minutes after her arrival Chatterton rode up, tethered his 
horse to the fence, and walked up to Rebecca, who stood 
anxiously waiting him at the door. One glance at his face told 
her something had happened. 

She held her hands out to him; taking them in his, he drew 
her gently into the front room. 

“You have found him, Dick?’ Her face grew suddenly white, 
into her great dark eyes came a dread of—she knew not 
what. 

Then Chatterton with infinite pity in his gentle voice, told her 
all. That is, all that he knew about it; how that they had found 
his body a little way from the road, about a mile from Parker's. 

And Rebecca listened to his story with astrange, dumb grief in 
her tace. : 

Three days later the mortal remains of Patrick Sims were con- 
signed to their last resting place in the little mission church- 
yard. 

Both Taylor and Chatterton were at the funeral. Taylor 
stood near Rebecca, and pulled a very long face. 

The women, among whom, needless to say, was the Mulligan, 
looked at the pair, then at each other, then at Chatterton, who 
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stood some distance away, and looked bored, or perhaps, utterly- 
expressionless. 

‘Taylor, now that Sims was dead, felt far from sure of his po- 
sition. He knew that Chatterton and Rebecca were not wholly 
indifferent to each other, and in Chatterton, should that individual 
choose to come forward as a rival, he recognized a very serious 
stumbling-block in his path. He could not help feeling that 
Sims had acted a little shabbily in getting shot just a week before 
the wedding. He tried to console himself with the thought that 
his wealth would be a temptation to Rebecca. [n the meantime 
there was nothing to do but look: grief-stricken, which he did to 
the best of his ability. 

After the burial, he saw, with much inward rejoicing, Chatter- 
ton walk away without even glancing in Rebecca’s direction. 

Then followed a great triumph. Rebecca, meek as a lamb, 
allowed him toescort her home. On leaving her, emboldened by 
his success, he whispered, giving her hand a gentle pressure: 

“Your loneliness need not be for long.” 

She turned and looked at him curiously for an instant, then 
answered “No,” in a tone that puzzled her admirer. 

She stepped into the house, and closed the door. Taylor had 
got as far as the gate, and was opening it, when he was arrested 
again by her voice: 

“Mr, Taylor,” she said. She was standing at the door; her 
hands clasped together, hanging before her, at the full length of 
her arms, were twitching nervously, “May I speak to you a 
minute?” 

He walked up to her. She held her hand out to him. 

“Thank you,” she said, “thank you, for your sympathy, and— 
and—forgive me for all my past rudeness.” She spoke in a 
quick, impulsive way, a deep flush on her cheeks. 

Taylor was astonished; he mumbled something in reply. 

Rebecca turned to go. 

“When may I come again?” he asked. 

“To-morrow afternoon,” she replied. 


* * * * * * * 


Where the road enters the woods beyond Chatterton’s it crosses 
a little ridge or spur of the hill, rising some forty feet or so above 
the level of the prairie. From the summit, a view can be had of 
the greater part of the Matsqui. About g o’clock in the evening 
of the day of the funeral, two mounted persons, a man and woman, 
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drew rein upon this summit, and looked back to where, like stars, 
the lights from different ranches shone. The man seemed 
impatient. 

“Come, Rebecca,” he said, ‘“‘we have a good fifteen miles to 
ride, and the roads are none of the best; come, my dear.” 

“Ah, Dick,” was the reply, “you never know how fond you can 
become of a place, until you are leaving it. Poor, dear, old Mat- 
squi; and, Dick,” she added, “I am sorry for Taylor.” 

“You told him all?” he inquired. 

“Yes, I left a note for him, telling him that we were married 
on thethird. I acted like a friend toward him, Dick, but I hated 
him then, for he stood between us.” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“Will we ever see the Matsqui again, I wonder?” 

“Never, my own,” replied Chatterton. 

Then somehow their horses came together, and leaning over 
they kissed each other. Then they rode on, and a moment later 
disappeared into the black darkness of the woods. 

FRANK HOUGHTON. 

Montreal. 


BECALMED 


Patient the virgin sail sighed for the breeze, 
Dullard and laggard he, thralled 'mongst the trees, 
Drugged with sweet incense of pine, 
Drunk with the fair wood-nymphs’ wine, 
Prisoned where sun cannot shine. 

Lingered the breeze, 

While, forgotten, a-seas, 
Lay his love of the morning, a-longing, alone. 


CHARLES SUMNER BURCH. 
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NO DOG AT ALL 


Bob was a gift, and one should not look a gift-dog in the 
mouth. ‘That’s what I told Jack when he opened the door of 
the crate and took out the poor, shivering, trembling setter 
puppy that Tom Jones had sent to him; one of Tom’s 
favorite Sally’s first litter. Sally had a pedigree as long as 
your arm and was a prize-winner already with the brightest of 
prospects before her for future honors and fame. 

“Pshaw, I wanted a blue belton and this fellow is lemon and 
white, and marked about one eye. If there’s anything I hate, 
it’s a dog with the two sides of his face different.” Here Jack 
turned over the tag on the dog’scollar. “Hope you'll like him. 

We call him Bob,” he read. “Come here, Bob.” 

Bob looked piteously at him and whined, crawling slowly up 
to his feet and crouching there, frightened at the strangeness 
of the place. 

“Don’t be afraid, old man, brace up!”” Jack said this encour- 
agingly and he patted the timid creature on the head kindly as 
he carried him off to the barn. But I could see that Jack was 
disappointed. 

Bob grew apace. His appetite was enormous, and his health 
superb. He seemed almost to have no puppyhood, so rapidly 
did he develop into a full-grown dog. He never had any of 
those playful, mischievous tricks that other puppies have and 
his dignity was fitting to his size, for he was very large. Too 
large, Jack said, but 
Jack never did the dog 
justice. 

I can’t really say 
that Bob evinced any 

particular character— 
‘but he was at least 
unobtrusive and emi- 
nently respectable, 
and there was some- 
thing gentlemanly 
about him—for blood will tell. In all of this he wasa constant 
contrast to Tummie. 
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Tummie was my dog and she wasn’t a ladylike creature at 
all. She was ill-bred to the last degree—selfish, cross, dirty, 
always thrusting herself into notice. But I have already said 
that she was ill-bred—the rest goes without saying. 

Her dam was a low mongrel cur and her sire was anonymous. 
I had taken her, a poor, half-starved street waif, and had 
brought her up in luxury on the best of the land. She was a 
fat, pampered, disagreeable little beast and I knew it, but I was 
fond of her, notwithstanding. Perhaps the reason was that no 
one else could endure her, or it may have been because she was 
devoted to me. I think it was the latter. 

Bob usually kept out of Tummie’s way. If he did not, he 
always regretted it. Although she, herself, had the freedom of 
the whole house, from the silken cushions of the sofa to the 
pillows of the best bed, Tummie resented the least intrusion 
of Bob’s, and so it was that he never could set his foot on so 
much as the lowest step of the piazza without her flying in his 
face with her sharp little teeth. So at last Bob kept to his 
stable and the back-yard, and never came trespassing on Tum- 
mie’s domains; and I say it now, it was a shame. 

When Bob was of a suitable age, Jack, more from a sense of 
duty than from any real interest in the dog, decided to send 
him to Johnson, the trainer, to be broken for the field. 

The dog was again boxed and crated like any other piece of 
merchandise, and his look of melancholy as they were putting 
him into the car, touched me. I reached my hand through the 
slats and petted his head whjle Tummie growled and snapped 
her good-bye to him. 

It was about four weeks after he went away that Jack re- 
ceived the following telegram: “Bob no dog atall. Is lazy 
and gun-shy. Think he is a fool. What shall I do with him? 
Johnson.” 

And Jack simply turned the telegram over and wrote, ‘“Shoct 
him. J. M. K.,” and handed it without a word to the messen- 
ger who had brought it. 

I don’t know how it happened. Bob may have looked into 
Johnson’s eyes with his trustful gaze—anyhow, in four days, 
back he came, crated with care and accompanied by an express 
bill which was truly appalling. 

Jack said a word which I shall not repeat, as he flung open 
the door of the box. I said “Poor Bob!” for I knew that he 
felt his disgrace. 
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Jack was planning a hunting trip soon after this. <A friend 
had called to see something about the arrangements, and the 
guns were being overhauled on the front piazza. 

“Don’t see how I'll manage. I’ve got no dog,” grumbled 
Jack, 
Bob was standing at the foot of the steps, wagging his tail 
and looking wistfully up at us. 

“Why, you’ve got Bob.” 

“Oh him! He’s no dogatall.’’ Jack’s grammar was never 
his star accomplishment. 

Bob’s tail stopped in the midst of a wave and dropped be- 
tween his legs, his head drooped almost to the ground and he 
slowly crept around to the side of the house and lay down, 
crowding close up to the wall. I tried to coax him out, but to 
no avail. He only looked reproachfully at me, and I knew that 
he had understood. 

It was about this time that Tummie had a litter of pups. 
This fact in itself would have no chronological significance— 
for she had puppies just as often as there was the slightest ex- 
cuse for it—but for the fact that it was her last litter. 

Always before this, I had let her keep her wee babies in the 
house, making her bed in a basket, and fondly hoping that it 
would be the last time. For why 
so selfish a mite as Tummie ever 
took upon herself the responsibil- 
ity of a family, I never could see. 

But this time I felt that for- 
bearance had ceased to bea virtue 
and I carried the whole lot—there 
were nine, if you please—to the 
loft in the barn. 

Now Tummie had not even the redeeming feature of being a 
good mother. She actually thought nothing of going off and 
leaving the poor hungry puppies for hours, coming home when 
it suited her own comfort and convenience. 

At first we used to hear them crying from the house, but 
afterwards they got to taking it calmly and I rather suspected 
that Bob had something to do with quieting them, although I 
never caught him near them, but always found him lying 
demurely at some distance from where they lay. 

But the fact that they always began to cry when I started up 
the barn stairs and that there was always a big warm spot in 
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the hay near where they lay, went a great way in my mind as 
circumstantial evidence. ; 

It was one night late in the fall that we noticed that ‘Tummie 
did not come in for her usual bowl of milk at bedtime. I 
began to scold about her leaving her puppies so much, for they 
were still young enough to need her care, but Jack did not think 
it of enough consequence to hunt her up, so we retired as usual. 

About midnight we were awakened by a long, low howl 
under our window. “It’s only that fool, Bob,” murmured Jack, 
turning over for another nap, but I got up and lighted the 
night lamp and started for the back door, for I already heard a 
scratching there. 

I threw it open, shading my eyes with my hand, and in walked 
Bob, carrying in his mouth Tummie—limp and bleeding. One 
leg was severed from her body and hung by a shred of skin, 
her head was gashed almost beyond recognition, and the blood 
was streaming from the cuts. Bob, his own foot cut and bleed- 
ing, took the mangled little thing through the kitchen to the 
dining room and gently laid her on the rug, then turned and 
went out at the door. 

My scream at the sight of the blood brought Jack to the 
spot, and together we examined her wounds, and Jack said that 
there could be nothing done for her. She looked pleadingly at 
us as though trying to make us understand what she wished. 

There were tears in Jack’s eyes as he brought water to wash 
the blood away and I was sobbing like a baby, but when Bob 
pushed open the door and walked up to Tummie, dropping a 
puppy beside her, Jack ran out of the room and I heard him 
throw himself down on the pillow—and I knew what that 
meant. 

One by one he brought them—Tummie’s babies—and laid 
them near her, stopping at times to lick the blood from them 
or from her, but paying no attention to his own poor foot, 
which left a great red mark wherever it touched the floor. 

Weaker and weaker the little creature grew, until at last, just 
as Bob laid the ninth little whining thing at her side, Tummie 
stiffened out convulsively and we saw that she was dead. 

We buried her next day, and Bob adopted her puppies. 
There was no pretense about it now, and he didn’t seem a bit 
ashamed of his occupation of nurse. It was funny to see them 
run to him and cuddle close up to his warm sides, but somehow 


it was the sort of “funny” that always makes one cry. 
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Our theory, which seemed to be borne out by the bloody 
tracks, was that Tummie had chased a rat into that part of the 
barn which was used for machinery and in jumping had fallen 
against the sharp steel disks of a new cultivator which stood 
there. Bob must have discovered her in the night and he had 
worked bravely in getting her out, cutting himself badly in the 
attempt. 

What of Bob? There comes Bob now—purblind, lame and 
old. Gun shy? Yes, he always was, and too lazy to hunt a 
thing; but if anybody has a word to say against Bob, they’d 
better not say it to Jack or me 


Chicago. MARIE More MARSH. 


COWARDS ALL 


Boast not, O friend, of thy dauntless heart, of thy courage and thy might. 
I say we are cowards, one and all, as a child is in the night. 

Men dub thee hero because, forsooth, in the battle’s fiery breath 

Thy burning spirit did bear thee on to challenge a noble death. 

But even thou, who did serve full fain as a bullet’s shining mark, 

Deny it not! art afraid of self if thou meet her in the dark. 


I prithee, friend! hast thou dared to stand in the silence, dim and cold, 
And to bear thy part in the intercourse which thou and self must hold, 
When thy past is pictured in naked lines, thy motives all laid bare, 
And darkling vistas of days to come unroll to thy vision there. 

No, no! thy valor no blemish has in sight of the world, I wis, 

But, timid or brave, at touch of self thou art dumb with cowardice. 


NELLY Bootu SIMMONS. 
Brodhead, Wis. 
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“SUCH A NICE FAMILY" 
I 


OPENED my eyes, and looked about me. 

* A man was leaning over my bed. A step 
or two from him stood a woman with a white- 
winged cap on her head, and sume snowy 
f linen in her hands. The room was dazzlingly 
clean, its wall paper of a cheerful design, strewn 
with pink hedge-roses; on a table near by I 
noticed a few half-emptied medicine bottles, 
and a vessel full of ice chunks. Through the 
open window entered the morning breeze, filling 
the mus‘in curtains with its refreshing wafts, 
and my eyes feasted upon the foliage of the tall 
elm trees in the park, and the blue expanse of 
sky above them. Where could I well be? 
It seemed to me as if I were awakening out 
of a dream, a dream of years’ duration, akin to death. But 
my memory was clean gone for the time being; my brain felt 
empty; my flesh thrilling yet with recent and acute pain; my 
thinking power incapable of the least exertion. Now it sounded 
as if a thousand bells were chiming together close to my ears, 
now, again, it all revolved itself into the continuous buzzing of so 
many busy bees. 

The man raised my head very gently, and helped me swallow 
a few mouthfuls of a delectable cordial. Finally he said, answer- 
ing my ‘questioning eyes: 

“Well, my dear Professor Fearnell, and how do you feel just 
now?” 

“What did you say? Who are you?” I exclaimed, somewhat 
wildly. 

“You are in my house, among friends,” the man answered, 
soothingly; “I guess I had better let you rest awhile longer. 
Don’t excite yourself, my dear fellow; you are properly cared 
for.” 

I stared at the speaker’s face, and suddenly recognized the fea- 
tures of Dr. Bertram, the leading Dublin specialist in all cases of 
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‘* A man was leaning over my bed. 
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mental diseases. I shuddered from head to foot. How, in 
heaven’s name, had it come to pass that I should be lying in a 
bed in the mad doctor’s private asylum, instead of resting in my 
own room, in my Phcenix-Park villa, among my herbaria, my be- 
loved books, my microscopes? “You are properly cared for,” he 
had just said. So it appeared that I was ill. A desperate appeal 
to my vanished memory failed to bring back the faintest recollec- 
tion of any event that could explain my presence in this dread 
retreat. And here were all the paraphernalia that surround the 
gravest physical ailments, drug phials, chunks of ice, a nurse in 
sister’s garb. It was, it must be true then? I was insane, vio- 
lently insane, probably, since I had been placed in charge of the 
famous specialist. Had it come to this, that my brain, the brain 
of a scientist of no mean reputation, of a member of severa! 
academies, of a college professor, was placed, as that of a con- 
firmed maniac, under the care of a mad-doctor? 

I weakly addressed the physician again: 

“How long have I been here, doctor?” 

“For a month, my dear professor, a full month,” was the dumb- 
founding answer; “but please, don’t throw the bed-covers away; 
rest easily; and, best of all, keep silent and quiet,” and the prac. 
titioner having rubbed his hands in a satisfied way, dared to smile; 
yes, actually to smile! Of course he was chuckling at the 
thought of the good, valuable patient I was to be to him, and for 
a lifetime, perhaps— 

So I had been there a month—a whole month; and vainly did 
I rack my brain to catch a clue that could guide me through the 
tenebrous vacuum of those four weeks of non-existence. Over my 
mind there floated nothing but night—thick, unfathomable night 
—without even the first glimmer of dawn in the distant horizon. 
And why did the doctor forbid me to speak? Why did he con- 
verse in low—too significant—tones with the sister in attendance? 
Little by little I felt as if I were fainting away, sinking into a 
fearful sleep, full of horrible dreams, wherein I saw myself walk- 
ing along a road lined with gigantic microscopes, and on the 
banks of which two little girls were playing ball with a gory 
human head; a few steps farther I met Dr. Bertram, the sister’s 
huge cap on his head, and riding astride a decapitated corpse 
that jumped along, kicking viciously. Then even that abominable 
vision vanished—and I lost consciousness. 

The next day I awoke much refreshed, suffering only froma 
general weakness of limb and mind, but rather enjoying myself 
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than otherwise. It was something like the somnolence that invades 
one in the narrow bunk of a sleeping car. One feels very 
wearied, indeed, and all broken up, somewhat chilled under the 
meager covering, but those slight shivers run through one’s 
nerves like so many caresses; the dull, rythmical rumbling of the 
wheels fills your head with orchestral chords transformed in your 
slumber into the semblance of your favorite tunes, and giving you 
in its completeness an almost tangible sensation of what sleep 
really is. Yes, it seems as if you held sleep in the palm of your 
hand; it is indeed one of the most acutely exquisite sensations 
man is allowed to gothrough. Many a time have I taken a night 
train just for the sake of tasting that peculiar volupty. When the 
train stops, you hear the deadened rumors outside, on the platform, 
the ticking of the telegraph instrument near by, the hissing sound 
of the escaping steam; then suddenly, the start, the increase in 
speed, the regulating of the swinging movement, the return of 
that majestic concert made of the huge machinery’s tremendous 
breath, and of the steady rolling upon the heated steel rails, in 
the midst of the imposing silence of the night hours. And in that 
strange sleep no thought of effort troubles you; itall seems natural 
and simple, and harmonious, and pre-ordained. Thus did my 
recollections press themselves through my brain, during that 
re-awakening of my benumbed faculties, with the painless process 
that accompanies a return to cohsciousness after the prolonged 
slumber amid the rattle of the strained locomotive running to its 
goal. Memory was, indeed, com'ng back to me, but it was still 
so shadowy, so irrational. Only fugitive specters presented 
themselves before my mind’s eye, and they vanished so swiftly 
that I was fain to gather the outlines of their ever-varied shapes. 
Still, I felt no haste to have this persistent mist lifted from before 
those unrecognized apparitions. 

Toward evening the doctor came in, and sat by my bed. He 
touched my pulse, and said, with a reassuring look: 

“Now, that’s better, my dear Professor Fearnell; you have had 
a narrow escape; but escaped you have. I can guarantee that 
much. I may just as well tell you that I never treated such a 
perfect case of cerebral fever—a perfect case, indeed. I can 
hardly believe yet that you have passed through it unscathed. 
Just one question, do you feel your memory returning?” 

“T can’t tell you, doctor,” I answered in feeble, discouraged 
accents; “sometimes I think it has come back to me—and then 
again, it slips away—” 
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“Oh! I was only asking you how you felt in that respect, be- 
cause in your wandering moments you narrated some very queer 
stories indeed. By the way, do you know that they found you in 
the street, unconscious and but scantily clad?” 

“No, I know nothing of that. It’s all clean gone—it seems— 
although—doctos, listen to me—I know that I have gone through 
some terrible experience—what it consisted of I could not tell, 
even if my life were at stake; still, I do vaguely remember some- 
thing; i have the distinct sensation of having been dead; yes, 
doctor, of having been killed and left for dead. Where it was I 
know not. I was in a bed, in some room—here my memory re- 
fuses to help me further; perhaps it was all a dream, after all, 
the dream of a wandering brain, Still—do help me, doctor; for 
hours to-day I have been struggling to overcome the clouds that 
darken my reason—it’s so weak yet, the shock I received must 
have been frightful inded. Tell me, doctor, I am not insane? I 
feel well enough now, were it not for that obstinate numbness. 
The buzzing in my ears has ceased; in my limbs I have an ex- 
quisite sensation of repose—of almost heavenly bliss—but I can 
see yet the big corpse, the girlie with the blonde, floating hair; 
the man’s head rolling on the floor—for it did roll on the floor— 
I can hear it now—doctor, doctor, tell me what it all means?” 

The physician now proceeded with his systematic and minute 
inquiry To begin with, he related to me all I had said during 
my days and nights of wild wanderings. With suspended breath 
I listened to him, and as he spoke, it seemed as if a veil was 
lifted from before my mental vision, and strange to say, every- 
' thing, to the least detail, came back to me on the instant. My 
growing excitement was now so apparent that the doctor, having 
ended his revelations, felt my pulse, and said: 

“TI guess we had better postpone this agitating interview un- 
til to-morrow, Professor Fearnell, the exertion may be too much 
for you—” 

“Oh! no, no, doctor,” I cried, almost wildly; “let me speak 
now, at once; it has all come back to me now, like a flash— 
only wait a minute until I put some order in that jumble of recol- 
lections. Believe me, I am not wandering, nor dreaming, just 
now. Listen to me —” 

And here is the narrative Dr. Bertram had from my own lips, 
that very night; the same narrative I repeated the next morning- 
to the investigating magistrate: 
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II 


You well know how great is my passion for natural history. 
Hardly a day passes without my going out into the country 
around the city in quest of some curious botanical specimens, 
On that particular day I strolled as far as the swampy flats of 
Glasnevin; I was hunting after a few rare tnfusoria and diatom. 
ace, which I felt certain of discovering in that neighborhood, 
and which were to illustrate my next communication to the 
Royal Irish Botanical Society. 

The search having proved richly successful, I was now wend- 
ing my steps toward home, my tin case full of treasures hanging 
by my side, when, only a short distance from Dublin, I met on 
the causeway a pretty little girl, perhaps five or six years old, 
aimlessly wandering and sobbing as if her heart would break. 
She cried aloud with that despaired whining peculiar to young 
deserted dogs. I approached the child, and soon managed to 
soothe her grief by promises of toys and candy. I soon 
gathered from her baby talk that her nurse had somehow for- 
saken her, but that her name was Lizzie and her home near 
Beresford Place. She even remembered that it was in Lower 
Abbey street. All I had to do, of course, was to take the 
child’s chubby hand in my broad palm, and, while chatting along 
like a pair of old friends, to bring her straight back to her peo- 
ple. Oh! what a lovely little thing she was, dector! You have 
never seen a more pink and white complexion, eyes of a more 
heavenly hue, more silky and golden hair coming down her 
back like a flood of sunshine. She trotted beside me content- 
edly, and on the way, allowed her little tongue to keep a-going 
indefatigably. It was all about a big -horse and a small pocket 
knife, a doll half as tall as its owner, and a set of gardening tools 
she had been made a present of. Lots of names of people I 
never heard of before were mingled with the child’s prattle. 
Suddenly she became very much disturbed again, and between 
her incipient sobs she spoke of her mother’s anger and of the 
severe punishment—nothing less than a dark cell with prisoner’s 
fare—that was surely awaiting her. I did my best to quiet down 
the girlie’s desolation, and so as to bring back her pretty smile 
I purchased for her, at the first toy-shop we. passed by, the 
best doll that was to be had there. At once, the child began 
actively chatting with her new friend: “Yes, ma’am—don’t 
you think so, ma’am? O, Lord, you don’t mean it, ma’am,’”’— 
and so on. 
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After all Lizzie got no scolding from her mother, and the wel- 
come vouchsafed to me was touching to a degree. The woman 
shed tears of joy and kissed my hands, and could hardly find 
words enough to express her gratitude. I had to tell her every- 
thing about myself, name, profession, address, etc., etc., so that 
she could keep every detail concerning her darling'’s rescuer 
treasured up in the most sacred spot in her memory. 

“We are not rich, dear, dear Professor Fearnell,” the mother 
finally exclaimed, “ and besides, it is not money that would help 
us manifest our intense gratitude—but if any of us, my husband, 
myself, each and every one of our own friends, may ever be of any 
service to you, I beg you earnestly to believe us ready at a 
moment’s notice.” 

I could not help finding these protestations of unbounded de- 
votion somewhat beyond the merits of the case; my action was 
of the simplest, and had cost me neither trouble nor effort; it was 
not worth making so much ado about. But mothers, you know, 
are prone thus to exaggerate any little kindness shown their 
beloved ones; she had, for a couple of terrible hours, thought 
her little Lizzie lost, never to be found again; I embodied Prov- 
idence when I stepped into her house leading the child by the 
hand. 

The home I had thus been introduced into looked very quiet, 
orderly, truly homelike; there reigned through it such an honest 
perfume of refinement that I felt more and more delighted to 
have been able to render sucha service to people who im- 
pressed me so favorably. The first effusions over, the mother 
added: 

“I do hope you'll permit my husband to repeat to you himself 
all I have just attempted to say—I expect him every minute 
back from his office. The poor man, what an awful shock to him 
if I had had to tell him that our little Lizzie, his own darling, 
was gone, and lost! I did not send over for him, for I still hoped, 
almost against hope—I fear it would have made him seriously 
if,” 

Then she said, almost timidly: 

“ But, dear Professor Fearnell, since you have done so much 
for us already, is it asking too great a favor to beg of you to add 
one more kindness to that for which our gratitude will never 
diminish ? Would you do us the great honor of dining with us 
in this humble home of ours—say to-morrow for instance? An 
old friend of ours, an eminent scientist also, is coming and will 
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be so delighted to meet you—and then my husband—think how 
happy, how proud you’ll make him if you accept!” 

Fully resolved not to leave my kindly deed incomplete, I ac- 
cepted the invitation and withdrew. 


III 


The next day, at the appointed time, I returned. I’ll leave 
you tu imagine what the father’s protestations were like. In a 
more subdued, more manly form, they were no less touching. 
Little Lizzie jumped into my arms without any urging, and I 
soon felt myself one of that happy family circle. The dinner 
was substantial and well prepared, the scientist talked appropri- 
ately and interestingly on many favorite subjects of mine, and 
the eveniug passed most delightfully. 

During the day the temperature had been unusually warm for 
the season; at night a fearful storm broke out. Thunder claps 
followed close upon each other; streaks of lightning were cease- 
less, while rain began to pour down in torrents. 

Was it the effect of the storm, the suffocating heat, or the 
heavy wines we had copiously imbibed, I could not tell; but the 
fact was that my head began to ache and throb, and that I 
breathed with more and more difficulty. Still I was about taking 
my leave and facing the drenching outpour, when my hosts 
absolutely refused, in their warm, friendly way, to allow me to 
depart for my far-off lodgings. Being so much and so painfully 
under the influence of the weather, I could not refuse their 
pressing offer of hospitality for the night. So I finally gave in 
and was brought up stairs to the guest’s chamber, the whole fam- 
ily acting as my cheerful escort, and Lizzie herself, asleep in her 
father’s arms, receiving my fond kiss on her plump little face be- 
fore I retired within the chamber placed at my disposal. 

I lost no time in preparing myself for the rest I needed so 
much, I took my clothes off in my habitual, leisurely way, look- 
ing about the room with the natural curiosity of a new occupant. 
I thought the place rather stuffy and close, and walked to the 
window to throw it open, and inhale some of the outside air. 

But when I raised the heavy curtains that hung in front of it, 
I found no window behind. 

Somewhat surprised, I turned to the fireplace, hoping to or- 
ganize a draught by pulling out the movable sheet-iron front. It 
was not movable in this case, bnt nailed to its place. 

Then I felt positively uneasy, almost. afraid. Walking to the 
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door, I turned the knob—the door had been locked from with- 
out. Thoroughly frightened now, I listened with bated breath to 
the murmur within the house. Everything was still. Seizing 
the lighted candle I bega: a careful search of this strange room, 
my ear intent upon catching the slighte.t noise. Close to the 
bed, in front of it, on the uncarpeted floor, I noticed wide, dark 
spots. A minute more and I knew those to be blood stains, 
dried blood stains. There must have been there quite a pool of 
blood, for all around the floor showed signs of recent washing 
and hard scrubbing. Suddenly I uttered a stifled shriek— 

Under the bed there lay, stretched his full length, a man, as 
silent and cold as a marble statue thrown down from its pedestal. 
My trembling hands touched him; he moved not; I shook him 
almost wildly; he remained stiff and stark; then I pulled him out 
feet foremost—the man was dead; his throat had been cut 
straight through with a single razor slash, and the head only 
held on to the trunk by a thin ribbon of blood-clotted skin. 

I felt insanity rushing over me—not so fast though that I did 
not realize that something had to be done at once—at any minute 
the murderer might be back to the room again, By a superhuman 
effort I managed to raise the corpse and place it on the bed. 
From my trembling hands the head slipped, and tearing off its 
last shred of skin, rolled with a dull thud upon the floor. I had 
soon picked it up, though, and placed it upon the pillow in the 
natural position of a man asleep—then, quick as lightning, I blew 
out the candle and slipped under the bed. All this I did in a 
sort of dazed, mechanical way, as if my animal nature, my 
brute instinct alone survived and trie‘ its best to save itself from 
a horrible fate. 

My teeth began to chatter; my hands seemed smeared with a 
sort of oily humidity; something sticky and soft ran all over my 
chest; the murdered man’s decomposed flesh was doubtless 
oozing through the bedding, “ing my hair and beard with their 
unutterably loathsome stench—I felt as if I lay stretched in the 
midst of a charnel house. 

How many minutes, how many hours, days, months, years, 
centuries did this abominable situation last? I could not tell, I 
can not tell, even now,—I had lost all notion of time, of place. 
The dread silence still enveloped me—except that, outside, in the 
free, open air, I could hear the sighing and roaring of the 
persisting storm that reached my ears like the death rattle of a 
murdered victim. Monstrous to reiate, my brain did not grasp 
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in advance the personality of the ruffian whose advent was now 
so near and so certain; instead of the villain, I had a continuous 
vision of little Lizzie, pink and white and blonde, with her eyes 
of a heavenly candor, her big doll in her arms and upon her head 
her wide, beribboned hat, as she would appear before me 
slumbering in her father’s arms, Only, from time to time, her 
eyelids, heavy with sleep, would be slowly raised and her eyes 
would gaze at me with the bloodshot look of a desperate mur- 
derer. 

Suddenly, but with infinite precaution, the door turned upon 
its hinges. J had to bite my lips tothe blood to prevent a sound 
escaping my throat. In the dark room, a man was walking now, 
gliding along like a cat and avoiding the furniture with 
experienced adroitness. I thought I could see his hands going 
through my clothes, gathering watch and purse and pocketbook; 
then the steps came closer and closer, the feet almost touching 
me. I knew that the man was now leaning over the bed. He 
struck one, two, three heavy, murderous blows—then I heard 
nothing more —I had fainted away. 

When I returned to consciousness, the room had grown 
silent again. Still, terror kept me crouching within my 
nauseous hiding place. After a while, I dared to move, with 
what precautions you may easily imagine. I rose upon my feet, 
reached the door, left open by the retreating ruffian. I listened; 
not a noise through the house. Feeling my way, I glided along 
the passage. Every moment I expected a threatening head to 
emerge out of one of the rooms, and a hand holding a shining 
knife to stretch itself toward my bare neck-—not a movement 
though—nothing; the wild beast satiated with blood had sunk 
into the heavy sleep of its kind. I came down the stairs, reached 
the street-door, pulled the bolts, turned the key, and ten seconds 
later, fell in a dead swoon upon the pavement of the neighboring 
street.” 

Very attentively Dr. Bertram had listened to my tale. Finally 
he said, looking very serious indeed: 

“Upon that street pavement you were found, my dear Mr. 
Fearnell, and in what a frightful state! Now, do you really think 
that you could recognize the house ?” 

“T have not the least doubt that I could,” I answered, 
unhesitatingly, “ but what would be the good?” 

“Never mind that now. Just get fully well, and we'll track 
your would-be murderers yet.” 
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IV 


A week later, the doctor and I wended our way toward Lower 
Abbey street. I had no trouble discovering the terrible house. 
The shutters were all closed though, and over the door hunga 
sign “For Rent.” I questioned one of the neighbors: “The people 
over there?” was the answer. “ Oh, they left the place two weeks 
ago. Quite a pity, too, they were such a nice family.” 


O. M. 


A MOOD 


Streaks of white o'er a ground of blue; 

Sparkling waves of a green-gold hue: 
And shadows shifting dreamily. 

Glints of light on a sea-bird’s wing: 

The kiss of the sun on everything: 
And breezes stirring sleepily. 


Flashes of sails on the sea’s fair rim: 

Dashes of foam on the sky’s blue brim: 
And lines of smoke blown lazily. 

Quiver of lids over tired eyes: 

Then the melting together of seas and skies: 
Hush: and dreams of eternity. 


Ithaca, N. Y. ROBERT ADGER BOWEN, 
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“ Thurber ” is a name not printed in capitals on the maps and 
charts of Texas. Its postoffice and mayorship are not stations 
of high honor, nor are its daily doings heralded with sensational 
headings in the newspapers. It lies four and a half miles off of 
the railroad, a cluster ‘‘croa mp” of little red painted houses 
the sameness relieved by a few big white “ stores” and two great 
black iron chimneys marking the entrance to the mines—seem- 
ingly only a quiet village locked in the arms of the everlasting 
hills, subject only to the eye of God and the voice of the Texas 
breezes, singing the old, sweet songs that they crooned, with the 
flif-flaf of their tossing cool wings over the little black heads of 
pappooses as they swung in their deerskin cradles safe in that 
peaceful valley fifty years ago. Quite as much knew those bab- 
bling red babies then as the scientists of the wealth and mighty 
forces chained in the rock-ribbed earth beneath them. 

While they waxed strong and grew, while their fierce fathers 
hunted the wild deer, the buffalo and the encroaching white 
man; while their dusky mothers sat cross-legged on the ground 
weaving rush baskets, dipping their brown arms and their long, 
black hair in the stream; while the thousand cattle grazed peace- 
fully upon a thousand hills, and the timid antelope came down 
to cool its pink tongue in the waters; while the wild horse 
scenting with his keen nostrils the white man from afar, stretched 
his fleet limbs and scampered away to new freedom ahead; 
while the huge buffalo paused, knee deep in the dewy grass, and 
gazed with his human-divining eye sadly to the eastward; while 
Iudian trails, fresh beaten, one by one by moccasined feet, 
wound in and out the only highways from fort to reservation; 
while the panther and wild cat held the swamps, and wolves 
howled in the dismal prairies; while civilization pushed her white 
star of empire from the twilight east on to the crimson-dawning 
west, aye, while the old world died and the new world was 
being born, those vast beds of coal formed and ripened beneath 
the greensward of Thurber. Silent as God’s grace, and as pow- 
erful, those mighty forces were at work, sucking down the heat 
of the laggard sun, condensing, inbreathing into the charred 
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masses of debris, holding it there to come forth some day in 
God's good time, volcanoes of light and warmth to bless the 
world. To-day the Zexas and Pacific Coal Company sends out 
to the consuming world from 800 to 1,000 tons of fuel per day. 

A queer mixture of then and now is this quaint Thurber. 
Away out on the Zexas and Pacific railroad, it reaches the con- 
fines of the drouth stricken Pecos Valley region. It is nota 
place one would seek and choose to live in, and yet it has held 
spellbound in its silent but busy heart some of the most pro- 
gressive men and most charming women of the West. Outside, 
those hot-looking little red houses are bowers of green vines, 
inside, marve's of comfort and taste, Velvet rugs lie in mattings 
of cool green and white, silken curtains float in the open doors 
and windows, chairs to rest in, to dream in, to sleep and dream 
again in, invite the weary to forgetfulness; sweet p anos, good 
books and shady hammocks, and cellars filled with all that re- 
joices the inner man, make one forget that one is four and a half 
miles from a lemon and seventy from an ice factory. Somehow 
or other the lemons and ice are always there; indeed, all that one 
seems to miss in this out of-the-way place is the shrill shriek of 
the engines, the string of cinders, the “push” and grind, the dis- 
agreeables of civilization. 

At midday we reached Coal Mine Junction, the depot being a 
dis bled box car near the track, its proverbially inaccessible » 
steps furnishing the only means of entrance. Inside, a partition 
separates the ticket and telegraph office from the living room of 
the agent. A bit of bright carpet, the glimpse of a white bed, 
hinted at a woman’s presence, and a curly headed baby peeping 
from behind the door, confirmed it. The ubiquitous “hack like 
a lath,” of Owen Meredith’s description, awaited us; we two 
ladies, a “drummer” the size of Goliah, a “native” as long as 
the moral law, and five new “ hands” being blandly requested to 
“climb in.” There were two seats behind, and one in front 
occupied by the driver and his boots. The ladies were gallantly 
assisted to the back seat, Goliah and Moral Law disposed them- 
selves on the one facing—fortunately dovetailing as to length 
and breadth of occupancy—three of the hands crawled in o2 { ‘p 
of the driver and his boots, and the other two were chirpirgly 
informed that “walkin was fust rate, and a tie pass good to the 
camp.” Down came the midday sun, and up came the clouds of 
sandy red dust. Moral Law cautioned us “not to hold on to the 
hack les-en the meSquite thorns tore our hands rup,” the driver 
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explained to the hands that they “must not let their legs flap 
over the dash-board, les-en the horses rin away and smash things 
up like they did last Sat-dy,” and Goliath thoughtfully suggested 
to me that in case anybody had to fall, I would better fall his 
way instead of he mine, which consideration I duly appreci- 
ated, and “ promised so to do, the Lord being my helper.” We 
started—the seat in front of us reminding me of our childhood’s 
see-saw, Moral Law “up,” his sombrero mashed against the 
roof, and Goliah “down,” his superfluous avoirdupois hanging 
over the hind wheel of the hack. Seeing that Goliah seemed 
solid, wedded in fact, to the fixity of his obliquity, I turned my 
eyes and mind toward the more uncertain Moral Law. Meas- 
uring from the tops of his boots, which came just even with our 
noses, he was five feet and six inches long. If he could have 
packed his head through the hack roof, like the giraffe does 
through the circus tent, he would have answered admirably to 
Euclid’s definition of a line, “length without breadth or thick- 
ness.” He wore a Chinese laundried “ biled shirt,” a diamond 
pin, a huge gold watch and chain, a blue silk scarf, and a plain 
gold ring on the third finger of his left hand, weighing about 
twenty-four carats. His sombrero was cream-colored, with a 
silver band and “ tassel,’’ and was about the size of the front 
wheel of the hack; his clear blue eyes were a trifle smaller, and 
the honesty and simplicity beaming through them quite as large. 
A few mutual smiles at the hack’s bounding over the gulley 
full of mequite roots served as necessary introduction; before a | 
half mile of the road was behind us he had “’lowed we were the 
Fort Worth ladies expected at Colonel C’s; that they were all 
powerful proud to see us at the camp; that he himself was a 
new comer, being an ex-cowboy and ranger; that he had grown 
tired of sleepin’ in a hillside and coverin’ with the sky, eatin’ 
jerked beef and hard-tack biscuits, and drinkin’ canteen water; 
that there wasn’t much doin’ on the border nohow since Sam 
Bass and the wire-cutters were ‘laid,’ sv he thought he would 
get him some store clothes and come down and live a bit in the 
_ settlements.” He spoke very feelingly of the recent Spring 
Palace fire, and said he “ would a given a hundred dollars to 
have been thar to help save them wimmen and children;” that 
he “would rather have died like brave Al Hayne than to have 
lived to be as old as Methusily and as rich as J. Gould.” He 
said he “wasn’t surprised at them 7,000 people gettin’ outn't 
that burnin’ building in four minutes, that they was mostly 
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Texans, and he never saw a Texan, man or woman, that was 
skeered of anything,” which patriotic sentiment and its practical 
demonstration 7 severed by an unbridgable chasm at that mo- 
ment, by screaming like a third-class actress, when the hack 
lurched and Goliah came near entombing me beneath the 218 
pounds of his 200 degrees Farenheit avoirdupois. By the time 
tranquility was restored we were in the outskirts of the camp. 
Moral Law magnanimously began a description of a “ big ball ” 
they had just celebrated in Thurber, dedicating a new “hall” 
built by the generous superintendent for the use of the em- 
ployes. ‘Oh, you never saw the like of purty girls,” he said, 
“T reckon thar wus upards of forty of em, some of em ridin’ 
eight and ten miles a horseback to get thar.” Here he inter- 
rupted himself to wave his sombrero at an imaginary fair face at 
one of the cottage windows, explaining smilingly, “ Thar’s whar 
my girl lives,” at which pretty confession we remarked that that 
fact doubtless had something to do with his sudden retirement 
from the ‘ war’s rude bivouac”’ to the uneventful confines of 
Thurber, upom which Goliah seemed to see the funny side, and 
to set up such a leviathan wobbling and chuckling, that we had 
all we could do to keep our seats in the hack until it drew up at 
our friend’s door. 

Early the next morning, under the ciceronage of two gallant 
escorts from among the corps of officers, we visited the mines. 
Dressed in borrowed dark skirts and flannel blouses, with skull 
caps to keep the cinders out of our hair, we set out for the short 
walk to the entrance. 

While the engineer explained to us the ponderous air com- 
pressing machine—holding our timid hands, which looked so 
ridiculously small, white and useless in his great grimy palm, 
up close to the engine’s mouth, to feel the suction which fed 
the drills and refreshed the miners hundreds of feet below—an 
elevator was being “fixed up” for our dainty occupancy to the 
depths,—said fixing consisting of dumping the lumps of coal 
off, pouring on the dust a bucket of water and manipulating the 
mixture with a broom, to the consistency of mud pies. The 
sensation on starting down was like that on any ordinary 
elevator, like you’were going down and your liver staying up. 
But when the descent increased so much over ordinary dis- 
tances, it became something fearful. Do you remember how 
on very high mountains your breath seemed to be forever es- 
caping upward; well it was like that, only on the mountain you 
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can follow the wild desire to keep up with your breath, while in 
that descent we were borne, helplessly and swiftly in the opposite 


_direction. Down, downer, downest ! grind, quiver, thump ! and 


we were told to alight on terra firma, but to our unaccus- 
tomed eyes, and infirm steps, it seemed like the countless 
gateways to Perdition. Blackness to right of us, blackness 
to left of us, blackness behind us, in front of us, around 
and above us, broken or really accentuated by innumerable 
shifting red lights, grotesque forms, and on my hand the 
warm moist breath of a mule, dimly outlined in harness before 
his little coal dump car. Oh—those pitiful, patient little mules. 
Like the Siberian exile, once sentenced to that dreadful slavery, 
their doom is sealed. Never again are they permitted to see a 
ray of God’s sunlight, or a green field. In those dark caverns, 
in harness they live and die, working, eating and sleeping by 
the red glow of those lanterns. When they die or a bullet is put 
through their automatic brains because they are ill or disabled, 
they are hoisted on the elevator and carried to the surface once 
more. Only small ones are chosen, because of the narrow 
drills they are obliged to work in, at times. They are docile and 
intelligent, soon learning to take up the burden of their daily 
lives, almost without direction. The pupils of their eyes become 
‘o distended in the dark, that sudden contraction on taking 
tem to the light makes them blind instantly. Alas, the sorrow 
of it! Alas, the need and greed of this great world of Finance! 
Those spectral red lights soon proved to be lanterns stuck in 
front of the miners’ caps; our escorts were provided with 
similar ones. A train was chartered (?) and off we went, 
dumped down on the grimy floors of the cars, only large enough 
to hold two of us, our hands and the glimpse of a shirt showing 
up high lights against the inky background, our heads in what 
would have been dangerous proximity to the mules’ heels—had 
those heels been attached to less dangerless looking bodies— 
we went bowling along on the smooth track, for miles and miles 
under the ground. 
In the main tunnels, or chutes, the passage was ssaple md the 
roof upheld by wooden beams, but when we came to the. newer 
smaller drills, the mules: had to be taken out and the cars pushed 
by men, while our heads were ducked down to prevent, as one of 
our escorts jocularly said, “Scraping the fresco off of the ceiling.” 
“Stop at No, 37,” had been the order.. We passed several. new 
crills, but when we at last came to 37 we saw why it had been 
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the one chosen. “The miner working there weighed 228 pounds, 
six feet and seven inches high, and was called ‘‘Shorty.” Such 
muscular-and propotional development as that form must have 
shown, standing erect in the sunshine! ‘There he lay, prone on 
his stomach, leaning to one side, the huge sinewy outlines of his 
lower limbs presented obliquely as they receded into the cave, 
the superb muscles and width of the chest and arms bare, but for 
a sleeveless net shirt, as he reached down and drew up the 
ponderous drill (something like a small cannon) to its latest 
adjustment against the huge lump of coal it was picking the 
earth from under. The red light from his lantern fell ahead of 
him, on his drill point and the glistening mineral, but the light 
from: our escorts’ caps fell full in his face, bringing out the 
deep-set gray eyes with their intent gaze upon the work, 
the massive, clean-shaven jaw, the furrowed brow, each 
furrow filled with black dust, making the lights and 
shades of his face like those of an etching. I once saw a 
superb etching of Rubens’ “Old Man,” which he reminded me 
of. As we lay somewhat in the miner’s position, full length in 
that narrow drill where we had crawled to see him at work, we 
intent upon his face as he upon his drill; we oblivious from 
ignorance of, as he from familiarity, with the danger of that un- 
braced roof of treacherous earth and slate so near our heads, I 
thought, “Suppose it should fall!” I thought of the silent 
crash of those thousands of tons of earth above us, the undula- 
tion .of the greensward, the totter of houses, the shrieks and 
groans that could never reach the world, their suffocation in the 
sickening gas and odor of all those extinguished oil lamps; I 
thought of the panic, the blanched faces and mad rush towards 
the entrance, of these men whose wives and children laughed and 
sang in the sunshine above them; I thought of the struggle and 
fall of the patient, uncomprehending mules in their harness; of the 
quiver, then silence of our frail, white bodies under the earth- 
load; and, I thought, almost joyously, hysterically, of the magnifi- 
cent writhings of that entombed Titan, the resistance of those 
giant arms and lusty lungs. I could have shrieked with an 
artistic appreciation of the sublime horror! I closed my eyes, 
held my bated breath. I heard the subdued chatter of the men 
and women, as to so many horse power to each drill; I felt the 
fresh air driven in cool puffs against my flushed face. ‘“Chuck- 
chuck—chuck-chuck,”” came the pick’s teeth against the flinty 
coal, then a miner’s voice with its foreign accent called out, “Der 
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kyar ist kom—be ye’s rheady.” I sprang to a sitting position 
and echoed mechanically, “Yis, rheady.” Everybody laughed. 

We crawled into the grimy little cars, lowering our faces 
against each other’s backs, like children playing “leap-frog,” and 
went gliding along the chute to the elevator. Soon we were 
going up—up—up toward the sky and the sunshine. Never be- 
fore had the sky looked so blue, the sunshine so golden! We 
felt like we had made the “Descent into Avernus.”” 

At six o’clock that afternoon when we sat on the veranda, in 
our white dresses, sipping acid wine and chatting of mundane 
matters, came forth a grimy file of those tired toilers in the mines, 
among them “Shorty,” towering majestic in his squalor. “You 
won’t know them an hour from now,” our host said. “They 
come forth from their baths as white and fresh looking as a 
woman, and in their flannel blouses and straw hats look like a 
party of jolly, idle tourists. ‘It’s not half a bad life,” some one 
else said. “They get accustomed to the dark, have plenty of 
fresh air, and get big pay by the ton.” “No, it is not bad,” I 
said, “the life is voluntary on their part.” I thought of the 
poor little involuntary mules, but I said nothing. Women are not 
good reasoners about practical matters. 

Does not disgusted “Cousin Romney” say to the illogical 
“Aurora:” “You generalize—oh, nothing, not even grief. Your 
quick breathed hearts, so sympathetic to the personal pang, close 
on each separate knife stroke. You weep for what you know. 
A red-haired child sick of a fever, if you touch him once, though 
but so little as with a finger tip, will set you weeping, but a 
million sick! You could as soon weep for the Rule of Three, or 
Compound Fractions!” 

Austin, Tex. BELLE Hunt. 
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» MONG the nations of the earth, the people of the 

» United States stand pre-eminently as home-lovers 
and home beautifiers, and the last decade has 
shown a most extraordinary advance in that di- 
rection, all over our prosperous country. 

It is evidently one of the most lovable charac- 
teristics of the Anglo-Saxon race that it tlius 
finds a never-ending pleasure gathering under its 
own roof—its castle, as it likes to call it—everything that can 
add to the comfort of its inmates, and surround them with the 
manifestations of human ingenuity and artistic refinement. 
There is no stronger evidence of that profound respect the 
leader among northern nationalities possesses for everything 
that tends to elevate the home-feeling, to poetize it, and to 
render it, so to speak, masterfully secure and blissful within 
its own domain. 

Of late years, the great North American Republic, which has 
never relinquished, in spite of an alarming infusion of various and 
most inimical blood admixtures, its deep feeling of consanguinity 
with, and fealty for the old mother country,—the “tight little 
island” between the Atlantic and the North Sea—this, our pow- 
erful commonwealth and confedera‘ion of independent States, 
seems to have been attracted more and more toward that beau- 

tifying of the home, based upon systematic and almost scieatific 
principles, which might be justly defined the application of xs- 
thetics within the sacred family premises. But, as a general 
rule, these worthy efforts in the right direction have not been 
made—except in a sort of spasmodic fashion—in accordance with 
the set rules put down as the dogmas in such matters by those 
instructors bestowed on us, during the last three centuries, by 
England, the Netherlands, Germany—and more particularly and 
strikingly by France, the uncontested modern teacher in all sub- 
jects referring to art applied to the daily needs of mankind. 

In other words, our good American money has too often been 
poured, with boundless generosity, into channels which were 
not those of the purest taste, thus producing visible results 
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that smacked too much of the zouwveau riche in a hurry to osten- 
tatiously display his rapidly acquired wealth. A certain amount 
of ridicule has, therefore, not without some justice, been thrown 
upon what might have proved, if guided either by a proper knowl- 
edge in the money-spender, or by sound advice from a well in- 
formed friend, a very material addition tothe many pleasing fea- 
tures of luxurious American homes. Evidently the education of 
the eye was cruelly lacking, and no amount of millions have 
ever been known to supply the deficiency. All that this tre- 
mendous lever—wealth—may do in such occurrence is to call 
to its help hired assistants, and to trust them implicitly, And, 
of course, those assistants—decorators, furniture makers, car- 
pet designers, etc—care but little for the artistic, elevating 
side of the question submitted to them. ‘They are “ after the 
almighty dollar’ just as much as their employer, the unsophisti- 
cated Croesus, before he bloomed into a full-fledged palace 
builder, and anything that may “run up the bill” to some as- 
tounding figure, is welcomed by them at whatever sacrifice of 
good taste, and without a thought bestowed upon those es- 
sential principles of esthetic harmony so imperiously dominant 
in the older countries of the world, from Eastern Japan to the 
Gaul of modern days. 

Now, these principles—we mean the simpler and more indis- 
pensable among them—are neither difficult to enunciate nor 
hard for one, even but little conversant with the intricacies of 
art proper, to comprehend and assimilate. And once under- 
stood and approved of by an intelligent mind, open to every- 
thing clear, logical and convincing, they stand in good stead in 
every emergency that necesitates immediate decisions, culmin- 
ating in a wiseechoice. Form, color, grouping, combinations, 


styles—are subjects a few short paragraphs may render as easy 


of comprehension and as practical of application as the use of 
the three Rs have seemed, for years back, to the untaught in 
matters of interior decoration. Our object in this series of 
short articles is purely to elucidate and demonstrate the very 
simplicity of those few standard rules, and in doing so, we pre- 
tend not to preach a new gospel, but to modestly present-an 
epitome of what the masters on the subject have so capably 
taught to this and preceding generations.* 


*To avoid constantly quoting the leading authorities, we append here the 
titles of the standard works that may be consulted on such matters: 
DicriONNAIRE RAISONNE DU by Viollet-le-Duc. 
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Without further preamble, let us plunge ¢” medias res, and 
state, as briefly as possible, the nature and object of the lead- 
ing, indispensable principles of what we make bold to define: 
House Furnishing as a Fine Art. 


We will suppose, for argument’s sake, that the exterior build 
and decoration of the house we are about to visit and to sys- 
tematically supply with appropriate furniture, have been given 
sufficient attention by their original constructor, and that none of 


A MEDIAAVAL ANTE-CHAMBER. 


the monstrosities that so often mar the general outward aspect 
of our mansions as well as our more modest homes, have been 
allowed to disfigure the facade of this particular house. It is 
a good thing to bear in mind, however, that, to a great extent, 
the exterior of a building is the outcome of a general, some- 
what uniform taste, good, bad or indifferent, imposed upon us 


ANCIENT ROME IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT EXCAVATIONS, by Rodolfo Lin- 
ciani. 

Les FoumILLEs DE POMPEII ET HERCULANUM. Ouvrage Officiel. 

L’ART DANS LA MAISON, by Henri Havard. 

MANNERS, CUSTOMS AND DRESS DURING THE MIDDLE AGEs, by Paul 
Lacroix. 

GRAMMAIRE DES ARTS DEcORATIFS, by Charles Blanc. 

LE MEvBLE, by A. de Champeaux. 
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by the consensus populi, just as, in our street dress, we are almost 
invariably compelled to submit to the popular fashions; while 
in the interior of the home, we may don looser garments, cut 
and trimmed to suit our particular fancy, and, in the same 
spirit of freedom from conventionalities, decorate, adorn and 
furnish our rooms in a style characteristic of our individual 
taste, as well as our degree of refinement and artistic educa- 
tion. 

This principle of perfect independence laid down, our first 
object must be to render our habitation—habitable; that is, ex- 
pressive of a high degree of comfort, constantly remembering 
that, in the matter of furnishing, there is a fixed, necessary cor- 
relation existing between the shape of an article of furniture 
and the purpose it is to be used for, such a correlation forbid- 
bing us to indulge in many retrospective features—very much 
a la mode nowadays, and mostly borrowed from less civilized, if 
more picturesque, periods or countries. Twelfth Century seats, 
hard, heavy, and cumbersome, are certainly quaint looking and 
of an effective decorative effect, but they can hardly take the 
place of a well-upholstered settee; nor can Persian inlaid chairs, 
or fancy Chinese or Japanese tables be used with satisfactory 
results for the everyday necessities of modern life in our climate 
and among our people. We will find for them, later on, a proper 
and satisfactory destination. 

We have supposed our entering into a house not only bare 
of furniture but with the wordwork and the wall decoration, 
and even painting, yet to be decided upon. Indeed, in all ques- 
tions of furnishing, much depends upon those leading features in 
the finish of the rooms, even the size of each apartment being 
visibly influenced, i. e., increased or reduced by the dimension 
and shape of the panels, the coloring of the walls and ceiling. 

Thus it is a curious fact, easily verified, that, not only do the 
various colors used for wall tinting act upon our spirits and 
either gladden or sadden us, but that, looking at it in a purely 
geometrical point of view, a slightly darkened ceiling with 
walls painted a little darker do seem to materially enlarge and 
heighten the room. The contrary effect is produced by a white 
ceiling and white walls. The same results are obtained by widen- 
ing or narrowing the upper border; a broad one lowers the room, 
in our eyes; a narrow border seems to heighten it. Along the walls, 
horizontally superposed panels either of woodwork or framed 
hangings are sure to visibly bring down the ceiling several 
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inches; while if the panels are disposed vertically, the room 
immediately gains in height just in proportion to the slender 
narrowness of the panels. 

These optical delusions—for no better name can be given to 
these curious phenomena—are to be held in serious consider- 
ation whenever ordering the wood paneling and the painting 
of walls or ceilings, our judgment guiding us securely enough 
as to the advisability of having certain rooms appear as large as 
possible, some others, on the contrary, smaller and cosier. 

As for the choice of colors, no advice can supply inborn 
taste; certain rules though may be of use in case of any hesita- 
tion; they are the same the artist obeys whenever he desires to 
produce in an oil or water-color 
painting, a certain given effect. 
In that case he studies each 
color by itself, and his practiced 
eye soon discovers the value of 
each tone, i. e., the amount of 
light and shade it contains. This. 
is its absolute, intrinsical value. 
Its relative value depends, in 
house decorating, upon the style 
of the furniture, the tints of the | 
woodwork, and the color of the ‘ 
stuffs used in the hangings and 
upholstery. . 

Whatever be the final choice of 
colors for the general harmon- 
ious decorating of each room, one A LOUIS XIII. MANTEL-PIECE. 
must always take good care to fold 
low a gradation either ascending or descending and not proceeded 
by brusque—almost brutal—contrasts. Thus a room can be 
called correctly decorated and furnished when it starts with a 
rather light colored carpet, followed by furniture upholstered in 
slightly darker, but still gay colors, the walls a shade more som- 
ber, and finally the ceiling of a darker—but not mournful hue. 
The contrary order may be followed without disobeying approved 
and safe principles. Strictly to be avoided is an arrangement 
somewhat as follows: Light colored carpet; dark colored uphol- 
_ stery; bright wall tinting and finally a darker ceiling. Such 
heretical displays are met among us every day and do much to- 
ward hindering that education of the eye which might help de- 
veloping among us a race of budding artists. 
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This distribution of colors, which is nothing a‘ter all but the 
correct distribution of wwity, since every color is one of the dis- 
aggregated elements of pure, white light, leads us to insist upon 
the necessity of waity in the decoration and furnishing of each 
room. This unity, or ensemble, as the French call it, can only be 
obtained by selecting, at the start, which of the two main types 
of decoration is to be followed all through—those two types being 
respectively designated by the names of Fixed Decoration and 
Movable Decoration. The first takes its cue, so to speak, from 
the style of the woodwork, from the tints of the walls and ceil- 
ings, from the floor even, when made of some particularly 
fine, or artistically combined woods. ‘This fixed decoration is 
generally found in palaces and stately mansions where vast sums 
of money, and perhaps centuries of time, have been expended in 
elaborate sculptures and paintings by masters of the brush. In 
such cases, furniture is an adjunct of compar.tivaly small impor- 
tance and it is bound to follow and obey the styles adopted for 
the fixed decoration, reproducing in the woodwork of the tables, 
chairs, bookcases, cabinets and in the desigas of the carpets, 
hangings, upholstery goods, some of the essential features of the 
fixed decoration. The latter will be immediately classified, as to 
wnat is called its style, by certain elements peculiarly represented 
at certain periods of the history of art. We will review them in 
a few words as they are mentioned constantly and but little un- 
derstood by most readers, 

The Grecian style is remarkable by what is called the Orders: 
the Doric, the Ionic, the Corinthian, distinguished by the 
shape of their columns. It is essentially classical. 

The Reman style’s main feature is the round arch or vault 
faithfully following the circumference of the circle. It has more 
breadth and majesty than grace. 

The Medizval or Gothic style, itself subdivided into early 
Gothic, or old English. Flowery gothic e¢ cetera has the pointed arch 
as its distinctive feature. It is essentially a representation of the 
Christian thoughtembodied in stone and wood. 

The Renaissance style is characterized by cclonnettes or 
series of small pillars. It has many of the graceful Grecian 
peculiarities with a rather too prodigal wealth of ornamentation. 

The Louis XIII. style, dignified and strong, has the éa/uster as 
its mark, much depending upon lofty vertical lines for its effects. 

The Louis XIV. style, still more majestic and almost stilted, is 
marked by the use of the /ambreguin, a broad cornice of atateby 
appearance. It is also called the Eastlake style. 
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The Louis XV. or Rococo style, is much gayer and runs into 
all sorts of incoherent fancies—a true counterpart of the crazy 
period that gave it birth. 

With the Louis XVI. style, pearl shape ornaments and acanthus- 
leaved pilasters are in vogue. They degenerate, with the advent 
of the Empire, or Napoleonic style into an often grotesque 
abuse of attributes, bucolic, mythologic or war-like. 

Since then the Gothic came back into fashion, then the classi- 


HALL AND STAIRCASE OF A CHICAGO MANSION. 


cal again, until now we witness a very sad medley of all the styles, 
manifest, not only in this country—so backward yet in its knowledge 
of art—but even in old Europe, fallihg more and more under the 
domination of self-made men, very little prepared by a life of in- 
cessant toil and absorbing speculation for discriminately direct- 
ing their architects and decorators im the observance of sound 
principles when they place in their hands the task of building for 
them the palaces they—the nouveaux riches—have dreamed of all 
their lives. 
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Without mentioning any such glaring mistakes committed by 
our own people—and alas! examples of the kind are number- 
less!—we may speak of the wealthy President of the Paris-Lyons- 
Marseilles R. R. Co., Monsieur Paulin Talabot, who, having pur- 
chased one of the most exquisitely decorated Paris mansions, 
dating back to Madame de Pompadour herself, had the barbar- 
ous audacity of removing the dainty decoration of the famed 
Marquise’s own boudoir, which he used as his study, and to 
replace it by a series of gilt locomotives, in gilt papier mache, set 
in in lieu of cherubs and wreaths of flowers. 

We stated above that fixed decoration is more appropriate for 
large spaces and grandiose interiors. An average home will be 
more easily and tastefully furnished if the principles of the mov- 
able decoration be adopted from the start and followed all 
along. This means that floors, walls, ceilings and mantel- 
pieces are to be subordinated, in the decorating process, to the 
kind of furniture, hangings, frames and objects of virtu that are 
destined to fill the room. In modestly appointed households, the 
furniture and its adjuncts represent a much larger outlay of cap- 
ital than the mere painting of the walls and ceiling, or the wood- 
work of doors or windows; hence this natural consequence that 
their style, form and color dictate what are to be the style and 
color of everything that is immovable in the room. 

The main point never to be lost sight of, in this case as 
in the preceding, is the proper distribution of light through 
each apartment; the concentration of luminosity upon certain 
spots enhances the value of the furniture there located, and, 
at the same time compel one to pay the greatest attention to 
the sonality of the objects chosen. Most of this is done, 
instinctively of course, by people of naturally fair taste, who 
follow the standard rules of gradation in the color-scale which 
we had already occasion to earnestly recommend; so that our 
renewed insistance may seem exaggerate and to little pur- 
pose; but the violation of such principles gives one such a pro- 
nounced—although unexplainable—feeling of discomfort, of 
physical annoyance almost, that the urgent importance of this 
ruling is thus demonstrated, so to speak, @ contrario. 

We have rapidly touched upon the essentiality of the sone- 
observance in matters of interior decoration, both in the fixed 
‘typeand in the movable type; let us say a few words of form, 
that is, the proper use of the different dines, not only in the 
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shape of the furniture but in the contours of the permanent 
woodwork, paneling, picture frames, and the like. 

It is admitted by all experts that the straight line is the 
natural expression of the feeling of virility, of dignified resist- 
ance; the curved Jine indicates flexibility and a tendency to 
harmonious blending; the droken line expresses movement and 
intensity of life. Considered in their direction, the horizontal 
lines are held to express majesty, calm, duration—the wide 
ocean penetrates the human soul with that very sensation ; 
while vertical lines, so strongly represented by lofty mountains, 
fill our being with unutter- 
able yearning and poetical 
exaltation. Just compare 
your impressions when 
gazing at a_ standing 
column or at the same 
column stretched upon 
the ground, and this very 


ky 


tween the horizontal and 
vertical will be realized 
at once. It is safe to 
say that curved lines are 
to be used very seldom 
vertically, and are never 
seen to better advantage 
thar as connecting links 
between verticals and 
horizontals, 

For the decoration of 
the movable type, the broken line is the best. Just place a 
series of five ornaments upon a mantel piece and arrange them 
first horizontally, then in following a broken line, with the 
highest points even at both ends and in the middle, the lowest 
between, and you will very soon agree with us in this regard. 
We may add that in movable decoration, geometrical ‘progres- 
sion must be strenuously avoided ; it will always prove an eye 
sore to people of taste, and that leads us to the question of 
symmetry, which is constantly a source of disquietude for all 
those desirous of producing, when disposing pictures ae walls, 
a satisfactory effect. 

“Symmetry is a boon to the human soul,” wrote Mon- 
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tesquieu; “there is in it a sentiment of exquisite repose for 
the senses and mind; it seems as if just to contemplate perfect 
symmetry did actually remove a load from our shoulders.” 

But symmetry .does not call always for absolute similitude in 
the objects that are to contribute to it. Parity—i. e.——space 
occupied, amply suffices; and even parity in height is sufficient; 
parity in breadth is not indispensable, as is generally believed. 
A few experiments, easily made in any home, will convince one 
of the truth of the above axiom, which may relieve many 
anxious doubts. 

Having rapidly gone over the various essential elements of 
both fixed and movable decoration, leaving of course behind us 
more things unsaid, or incompletely said, than we wished, 
driven as we are by the narrow proportions of a magazine 
article, we will now abandon the field of generalities and enter 
into such details as may prove of interest in the decorating and 
furnishing of each and every room of a comfortable house of 
sufficient but not extravagant proportions, and, in so doing, we 
begin with the 

. VESTIBULE, HALL AND STAIRCASE. 


*Béfore entering within a man’s home, that is before being 


granted his full hospitality, the new-comer has to cross, first 
the threshold, then the vestibule, then the hall; just as before en- 
joying the favored status of a friend, he has to pass through 
the formal period of mere acquaintanceship. Between the 
street and what constitutes properly the home, has thus been 
erected a sort of protecting zone, something similar to the 
Selamlik of the Turk, that portion of his house wherein he re- 
ceives his male visitors forbidden the privileges of the Aarem or 
women’s quarters. In olden times and in stately castles, the 
room or rooms directly connected with the outside—court-yard 
or highway—were more generally called ante-chambers, and in 
many cases the men of arms of the baronial mansion were 
found there, day and night, ready to risk their lives to guard 
the peace of their lord and his family. 

‘Nowadays; in houses of some pretentions owned by people 
of fortune and position, the hall is still the barrier erected 
against the ‘encroachment and unwelcome familiarities of the 
outside world represented by trades-people, messengers, peti- 
tioners and their ilk. In a word, it constitutes the last safe- 
guard against the impertinent and troublesome invasion of the 
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democratic flood-tide. The vestibule which precedes it is hardly 
considered large enough for even a momentary stopping place, 
and so the hall has become the neutral ground upon which 
much of the business of the household is to be transacted. Its 
purpose ought to guide us, therefore, when laying down the 
main rules concerning its decoration and furniture. Besides 
being the first apartment that presents itself to the eyes of the 
visitors, it is of the highest importance that it should give one 
a clear, if summary, impression of the excellent taste that has 
presided over the decoration of the whole Louse. 

As a place for business intercourse it must, first of all, be left 
free.of any cumbersome display of bric-a-brac, however rich or 
rare. Old armors, old weapons, gigantic vases or seats in pro- 
fusion ought to be dispensed with, i 
for the finest ornamentation of a a | 
hall, even of shapely dimensions, ogee 
shall always consist of the fine 
paneling of the walls, the polished 
beams of the ceiling, and the 
graceful or majestic design of 
the staircase it generally contains. 
Against the walls, paintings of a 
broad and sober decorative effect, 
or, better ‘still, plainly framed 
engravings of famous monuments, 
are most appropriate. A few— 
only a few—ancient swords may 
be arranged over the doors to corner OF HALL WITH FLEMISH 
some inner rooms, and in the ose, 
recesses of the windows, if deep enough for the purpose, 
bronze or repousse metal jardinieres may be set and kept filled 
with rare plants. This, in general, will suffice for the decoration 
of most halls, the flooring being of dark-hued oak or chestnut 
disposed in simple figures, such as Point de Hongrie, etc. 

Near the staircase, a Smyrna rug of large size and subdued 
tints will give one the impression that the inside beauties of the 
home are being gradually approached; finally the windows them- 
selves may have small panes of either stained glass or that faintly 
rose-tinted Venetian glass, so exquisite and yet so seldom met 
with. 

This leaves but the staircase as part of the fixed decoration of 


the entrance rooms which can be made so exactly emblematic of 
19 
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the owner's artistic refinement, Staircases have, in all times, 
been considered among the highest and most difficult achieve- 
ments of architectural genius. The interior staircase of the 
Paris National Academy of Music and Danse, better known as the 
Grand Opera, is known, the world over, as one of the marvels 
of the builder’s art in the nineteenth century, and, in our own 
country, full—if not always wise—attention has been paid to 
this essential feature of the home. The running hands, as well 
as the banisters have been chiseled in stone, wrought in iron, 
sculptured out of the rarest woods, and given the most 
graceful curves or the most dignified straight lines borrowed 
from the Greek, the. Medizval and the Renaissance periods, as 
well as copied from the best models of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century styles. In regard to the staircase our advice 
is simply this: ‘ Being the preamble of that poem which you 
call home, let it be in close harmony with the poem itself and 
worthily introduce the visitor to the delicate beauties yet to be 
revealed him.” 

To the furniture we finally come, after a few words given to 
the mantelpiece, a most desirable part of the fixed decoration of 
the hall, whenever the size of the room permits its being therein 
introduced. Let it be remembered that the said decc‘ation must 
be a unit—for in the hall the furniture is too unimportant to allow 
of the movable type of decoration being followed. So, walls, 
ceiling, floor, door and window woodwork, staircase, as well as 
mantelpiece must be of one and the same style, and in truth the 
Gothic or the Louis XIII styles will often be found the most 
appropriate, as their lines are simple, and ever produce a very 
dignified impression. A brick fireplace is quite en rapport with 
the decoration of a hall of ample proportions, the andirons, etc., 
being carefully in accordance with the style adopted for the 
whole room. 

Of all the apartments in a house of large dimensions the hall 
and staircase are the most suitable for the display along the 
walls, or as portieres, of old tapestries, Flanders, Gobelins, 
Beauvais, etc ; these chefs-d’-euvre of the masters of the craft 
are always of enormons value; they may be replaced by imita- 
tions of no mean beauty that can be procured easily and at a 
much lower cost. Nothing adds more to the noble aspect of a 
hall of some size than those admirable products of artistic 
looms. Against the walls, old (or modern) Cordova leather pro- 
duces also a rich and attractive effect; and the same leather 
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may be used, most appropriately, to upholster the settees and 
strong chairs dispersed about the room. If some old chest of 
oak, darkened by age but showing traces of the exquisite sculp- 
turing of three, four, or five centuries ago can be procured, it 
will become a most fit ornament for the hall we now describe. 

Add to these various elements a large wrought-iron lantern, 
hanging from the ceiling a short distance from the vestibule 
door; a chandelier in the correct style emerging from the lower 
bannister of the staircase, more monumental and of larger propor- 
tions than the others; place, not far from 
the entrance door, a massive table of 
the same period as the fixed decoration, 
the seats, etc.; finally instal a_ well 
chosen hat-and-coat tree in the vicinity 
of a huge Venetian mirror, and you will 
have realized a fout ensemble you may 
feel honestly proud of, knowing that 
it will prove harmonious to the eye 
of even a professional artist. 

This rapid enumeration—as well as 
the other remarks which have been 
interspersed all through this prelimin- 
ary article—do not pretend to cover 
such an extensive ground in anything 
like an exhaustive manner. Only indications are given where 
pages and pages would have been needed to merely skim over 
this attractive subject of home beautifying in its ever-changing 
aspect. As we proceed, however, with our monthly hints con- 
cerning the decoration of each separate apartment of an ideal 
mansion, we shall have occasion to introduce many curious 
historical details coupled with their natural artistic lessons, and 
to thus increase not immaterially the knowledge many of our 
readers may already possess concerning our adopted subject. 


A LOUIS XVI. HALL TREE, 


Chicago. Max Maury. 
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A REJOINDER 


Controversial argument is disliked by the average reader; 
but any controversy as to matters of taste is not only displeas- 
ing, but is absolutely abhorrent, to the well regulated mind, 
and has been condemned by polite society ever since men 
acquired the rudiments of politeness. The reader is not 
requested therefore, to interest himself in a dispute as to the 
merits of the wines of California; but rather to become con- 
vinced that between a person who has been honored by 
BELFORD’s twice within two years by the publication of his 
views as to these wines, and the rest of the world, there is no 
valid contention whatever. 

Misunderstandings between individuals are usually the re- 
sults of faulty use of language on one side, or equally faulty 
readings of language on the other; or of both. On page 67 3 of 
the October BELForpD’s, Mr. Doyle says that “Mr. Bissell’s 
article (June, 1892, BELFORD’s), assumes that California wine is 
ail of one quality, which he condemns; not only on his own 
judgment, but fortified also by the opinions of two experts who 
testify against it.” Without looking too closely into the syn- 
taxical relations of the participle “fortified,” which are indeed 
somewhat obscure, it may be truly said that here is a faulty 
use, that is, an abuse of language as to the word “condemns.” To 
condemn, as applied to a thing, is (see Webster) to “judge or 
pronounce to be unfit for use, or service.’ 

This word is used, in the face of such paragraphs as these 
from the article in June BELForD’s: ‘“Vineyardists in other 
parts of the State (California) have made specially skilled 
efforts to produce, and have produced, hocks and clarets of 
much excellence.” Page gt. “The quality and methods of 
sale of California wines have lately been much improved.” 
Page go. “It is among the possibilities that clarets and white 
wines of choice quality may be produced on the Eastern edge, 
on the foothills of the Sierras.” Page 92. “We may reason- 
ably expect valuable champagne from the Coast district.” 
Page 92. “We are inclined to believe that the average quality 
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of the wine product of California is equal to that of the ordinary 
and unclassed growths of France or Germany.” Page 96. 
Now, if the editor of BELForp’s MonTuHLy, or Mr. Wood of the 
Pacific Wine and Spirit Review, or Mr. Haber of the 
Inglenook Vineyard at Rutherford, Napa Co., Cal., will 
write me that these paragraphs “pronounce” California wine 
“unfit for use or service,” I will engage to give up writing and 
legal practice, and go to work at shoveling dirt on a 
railroad. 
: If Mr. Doyle sets out, in the third pa-‘agraph of his article, 
by misreading my words, and misusing such a strong and com- 
prehensive word as “condemn,” what are we to expect from him 
throughout his entire article? A judge is equally wrong, 
whether he sentence the innocent or absolve the guilty. Asa plain 
matter of fact, Mr. Doyle has found an innocent man guilty, and 
-has not only pronounced sentence, but has himself executed it. 
Wherever BELForRD’s goes, all over California and the rest of the 
United States, Mr. Bissell, although guiltless of the crime 
alleged against him, has been drawn, quartered and gibbeted. 
On page 676, Mr. Doyle says very correctly that in France “sun- 
shine is always spoken of as Ze deau soleil, and rainy or cloudy 
weather as mauvais temps.” He gives me credit for knowing as 
much as this, and then asks me whether “nature is so capricious 
in her operations on the Pacific Coast that the uninterrupted 
fair weather and magnificent sunshine of our California summer 
can produce on the grape grown here, effects just the reverse of 
what such weather does in all other countries?” 
I answer him, with due modesty, that Nature is never capricious 
in her operations anywhere; that her laws are absolute, and 
that facts are stubborn realities. Among my myriad facts of 
agriculture, are these: That lettuces and cabbages do not 
“*head” firmly in the tropics; that potatoes do not yield suitable 
tubers to insure successful crops a second year in the tropics; 
and that above a certain average of temperatures more or less 
-marked out by degrees of latitude, delicate wines have not yet 
been produced on this planet. 
- . In the article complained of by Mr. Doyle, opinions unfavor- 
able to California wines are quoted from two persons. These 
opinions are followed by these words from the present writer: 
“Although the expert from Bordeaux and the expert from 
- Beaver Street have thus shut off debate by positiveness of 
assertion, still we prefer to hold our judgment in abeyance, and 
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to ask our audience for a suspension of the popular verdict as 
to what may or can be.” Page 95. Nothing can be clearer 
than that the person who quotes these opinions not only refrains 
from indorsing them, but expressly states that he does not in- 
dorse them. Yet the tendency of Mr. Doyle’s article is to 
create the belief that he does indorse them. This may be 
polemical, but is it quite fair? 

No absolute truths can be arrived at in connection with 
matters of taste, except that we may gain firm ground as to this 
point, that large generalities may be agreed upon, and the 
infinite details of small particulars may be left untouched and 
undiscussed. Some California grapes may be thin skinned; 
this is a matter of little consequence in determining our appre- 
ciation of the wine that is made from them. Some California 
claret may be equal to the “grand wines” of France; no one 
will dispute it when they are placed on the market. On two 
separate occasions in BELFORD’s we have stated that although 
we had not seen and tasted such products of California grapes, 
we indulged the expectation that we should, at some future 
period. For saying this, shall the patriotic Californian smite us 
to the ground as a public enemy? 

Every man of sense knows that there is an infinitely large 
quantity of facts which he doesn’t know; and he is continually 
endeavoring to get more facts. This is our purpose. Yet the 
pursuit of truth is difficult. Here for instance come Mr. Doyle 
and Dr. Jules Guyot, and they say that “the Cabernet Sauvignon 
of the upper Medoc, or the Franc Pineau of Burgundy, when 
transported to Madeira, to the Cape of Good Hope, to Spain, to 
Algeria, wherever grown, will yield excellent wines, recalling 
perfectly the best vintages of Bordeaux and the finest products 
of Burgundy.” Page 679, BELFoRD’s, October. This is strong 
assertion, composed of superlatives, such as “perfectly,” “best,” 
and “finest.”” Now, how are we to reconcile this assertion with 
the admitted facts that the grape stocks which produce hock 
on the Rhine, produce Bucellas wine in Portugal, and Sercial 
in Madeira; and that no Cape wines, no red Spanish wines, or 
red Algerian wines, or red Madeira wines, bring any such 
prices in the London market as the Chateau wines of the 
Gironde, or the Chambertins and Romanées of Burgundy? 
Mr. Doyle suggests that Mr. Bissell really doesn’t know very 
much about wines at any rate, and we are disposed to agree 
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with him. We certainly don’t know how to reconcile his and 
Dr. Guyot’s dicta, with the facts of the market; and we prefer 
to stand by the facts of the market, since these alone furnish 
firm ground for our feet. 

Enough of argument. Let us declare peace. We all want 
good wine, no matter where it comes from. We welcome it, 
whoever makes it. As Thackeray says: “Let us enjoy our 
magnum of claret, and hope that it has remunerated the honest 
proprietor who raised it,” 

California is a superb State, an Empire in itself, and produces 
great crops of admirable fruits. Travelers, residents, and the 
market, say as a whole, that the flavors of those fruits and of the 
wines that are made from some of them, are not as delicate and 
desirable as those of certain fruits and wines produced in some 
other parts of the planet. Shall we dispute these statements ? 
We have no quarrel with those who dispute them; but we have 
a tendency to side with the majority, and yet we don’t assert 
that. this tendency may not be altogether vicious and repre- 
hensible. 

But whatever Mr. Doyle, or the writer, may think or say; the 
sun will continue to rise and set on the vast surfaces of California. 
The vineyards of that State will increase in number and size; the 
proprietors will study to enlarge production, improve qualities, 
and get higher prices. Those who look on and buy, and consume 
will sincerely approve such efforts, and the better the wines that 
result, the more consumers will approve, and the higher will be 
the prices which they will gladly pay. 

We indorse every word that Mr. Doyle writes on page 684, of 
BeLrorp’s, October. Every California vintager and dealer 
should frame that page and hang it in his office. It is indeed 
time that California wine producers and bottlers should discard 
French nomencliatures, and sell their goods on their own merits, 
and under their real names. We have always advocated this. 
See BELForD’s, November, 1890, and June, 1892. 

Finally, Mr. Doyle has not said anything that is “not entiecly 
agreeable” to the present writer, so long as he has confined him- 
self to the truth. 

It is not true that “Mr. Bissell condemns California wine,” and 
when Mr. Doyle reviews the ground he will admit this. But in 
such personalities the readers of BELFoRD’s have no interest. 
They, and the writer, are interested so far as this subject is con- 
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cerned, in procuring the best wines possible, and our wishes are 
that California shall furnish them. 


New York. CHAMPION BISSELL. 


THE QUESTION FULLY VENTILATED. 


Having, by the courtesy of the editor, been permitted to read 

Mr. Bissell’s rejoinder, in advance of its pnblication, I avail my- 
self of his offer of space for a brief reply in the same number. I 
decline, as profitless, any discussion as to the propriety of apply- 
ing the particular word “condemn” to Mr. Bissell’s judgment of | 
our wines, pronounced in his article of last June. ‘That he did 
in it convey to his readers an opinion distinctly adverse to any 
claim to excellence for them or any of them is undeniable and 
will not be controverted by any of the gentlemen he refers to by 
name. Put forward simply as an opinion, this would have passed 
unchallenged, for expression of opinion is free to all. But Mr. 
Bissell went further and advanced a theory of his own, to account 
for an assumed inability of our State ever to produce wines of a 
high class. Here are some of his words: “We are inclined to 
the opinion that the same solar influences which give to all 
tropical fruits a tough covering—witness the rind of the orange, 
the skin of the banana, and the thorny shield of the pineapple, 
operate in California to rob the grape berry of its chief value as 
a wine fruit. And since in Cuba or Jamaica you cannot raise 
strawberries or Duchesse pears, or bring lettuce to a crispy 
white head, and since in California, all the delicate foreign grapes 
become tough skinned and tend to assimilate themselves to the thi k 
coated fruits of the tropics, why and how can we hope to change the 
workings of the lawsof Nature? We cannot say of the Sauvig- 
nons or Cabernets of the Gironde, Calum non animam mutant 
qui trans mare currunt, when they change their sky, they do in- 
deed change their very soul, that which gives up in death the 
cenanthic ether,—-at least when they come to California.” 

He expresses in another place “the opinion that the climate of 
this splendid district forbids the growth of a grape that shall 
yield a wine of delicate bouquet and possessing the aromatic 
ethers which give the grand wines of the world their attrac- 
tiveness,” and in the end is “inclined to believe that the average 
quality of the wine product of California is equal to that of the 
ordinary and unclassed growths of France or Germany.” When 
the reader learns that, not to speak of other districts, there are in 
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the Gironde alone nine distinct classed growths he will under- 
stand how highly we should feel complimented by a judgment 
which thus puts us on a level with the average of French wines 
below the ninth quality! =” 

The purpose of my reply was to challenge this assumption of 
the inferiority of all California wines and to show that the “basis 
on which it rested was, by the confession of the highest French 
authority, entirely erroneous.” If, as now suggested in his re- 
joinder, Mr. Bissell has been misunderstood I think the reader 
will agree with me that he must blame himself alone. He tacitly 
confesses that his experience of California grapes and wines is 
limited to those offered in Eastern markets, and there is strong 
internal evidence in his paper, that his reading on the subject, 
did not go beyond a superficial little volume called the “Wines 
and Vines of California,” and the extra “Wine and Vineyard” 
number of Zhe Examiner referred to on page 93 of BELForD’s for 
June. The former of these productions was made up of a chap- 
ter by one writer, a few pages by another, a half recollected con- 
versation with a third, and so on—disyecta membra, contributed 
out of mere good nature to aid a lady in a literary venture, 
wherein she undertook to treat a subject with which she had no 
acquaintance. The latter was composed of contributions, the in- 
sertion of which was paid for by the writers;—in plain English, 
advertisements! You paid your money and furnished the text 
and illustrations to be inserted. Mr. Bissell’s literary taste, 
which I have admired so much in other fields, and his instincts 
as a journalist should have detected these characteristics, but it 
seems they did not. He was doubtless deceived, but he should 
have been on his guard against pronouncing an opinion based on 
such an insufficient foundation. 

He misses the point of my reply in his protestations of friend- 
liness to California wines, and in the quotation of passages ex- 
pressing hopes of what California may accomplish in the future. 
It is not a question of friendliness to our products, or of good in- 
tentions; he went utterly astray in his statements and assump- 
tions of fact, and his error is the more injurious because coming 
from one professing friendship. Mr. Bissell forgets that an opin- 
ion expressed by a professed friend that our “methods have been 
much improved” that especially skilled “efforts” have been made, 
that he is inclined to believe the production of superior clarets, 
etc., among the “Sossibilities” of Califurnia is practically an ad- 
mission that the efforts have not so far been successful; that the 
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improvements in methods have not yet led to improved results, 
and that while there is hope for our possible success in the future 
it has not been yet achieved. This is what is sometimes called 
“damning with faint praise.” The friendship of the writer is 
not readily discovered from his text, and, if otherwise made 
known, only gives occasion to painful reflections. ‘For’ one 
. thinks, “it is not an open enemy that hath done me this dishonor, 
for then I could have borne it. 

“Neither was it mine adversary that did magnify himself 
against me: for then peradventure I would have hid myself 
from him. 

“But it was even thou, my companion, my guide and mine own 
familiar friend.” 

There is a good deal in Mr. Bissell’s original article in June 
and his January palinode which reminds me of an incident of 
thirty years ago. 

A young lady, the enfant cherie of a distinguished and wealthy 
family, stopped at a roadside smithy to have a horse’s shoe reset. 
The young fellow who did the job was so charmed with the 
beauty of the rider and especially with the politeness and grace 
with which, after paying him in full she thanked him for the ser- 
vice, accepted his aid to remount and cantered off, that he lost his 
head. A day or two after, she received from him a letter full of 
expressions of admiration and devotion, begging permission to 
see her again, and winding up with the protestation, “/ assure you 
Miss—my intentions ts honorable.” Some of the family wanted to 
be mad, but the young lady insisted on overlooking the imperti- 
nence in consideration of the young man’s good intentions. 

I say no more; in view of the friendship of Mr. Bissell, and 
the honorable character of his intentions, his June indiscretion is 
forgotten, and California accepts the olive branch he offers. Let 
us have peace! 

As to the statement to which Mr. Bissell recurs, “that the grape 
“stocks which produce hock on the Rhine, produce Bucellas wine 
“in Portugal and Sercial in Madeira,” and which seems to be the 
basis on which all his theory is built, I do not know what author- 
ity he has for it, but, whatever it may be, I cannot permit it to 
pass as an “admitted fact.” On the contrary, I do not believe he 
can find any one who has had personal experience in viticulture 
who will give any credit to a statement so grossly improbable. 
That is not the way the Vine behaves under the circumstances 
supposed. Transported to an uncongenial climate, or planted 
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in an unsuitable soil, it yields inferior crops—sometimes refuses 
to bear at all. The fruit will be the same, but the crop will de- 
generate in quantity and quality, and the wine made from it will 
be the same in character, but of a poorer quality. This is proved 
by a multitudinous experience. The idea therefore of making a 
hock, a port and a Madeira from the same species of grape and 
all three wines of merit, is to any one experienced in viticulture, 


‘a mere dream. If Mr. Bissell will take the trouble to trace the 


statement which has so misled him, to its original source, he will 
probably find that it has no better foundation than some credu- 
lous traveler’s tale. 

As to the Cabernet grape which forms the base of all the great 
clarets, I have just had an experience of its persistency of char- 
acter, noteworthy, as resulting from the present discussion. Dr. 
George Woods, U.S. N., Medical Inspector at the U. S. Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, after reading my former article in BELForD’s 
sent me aconple of bottles of wine purchased in Valparaiso, 
when he was last there, with the message: “In confirmation of 
what you say in BELForD’s Magazine, about the same grape yield- 
ing the same wine the world over, I send you a wine made at a 
vineyard in Chile, planted with cuttings of the Cabernet grape 
imported from Bordeaux. You will recognize in it your own 
wine from Las Palmas.”” The wine thus sent bears the label 
ERRAZURIZ PANQUEHUVE, Cabernet Fino, Chile; 1882.” 
It was tasted, by several at my table, and all of them found the 
resemblance perfect. For my part I could not distinguish any 
shade of difference in taste between the two. 

In my former communication I stated my belief that, “quality 
and price both considered, our California table wines, white and 
red, are, to-day, quite equal to the French;” and I proposed to 
prove it by a competitive test. I regret that Mr. Bissell has not 
seen fit to accept my challenge, and that his expert from Bordeaux 
and the other expert from Beaver street, to whom it was also 
addressed, are equally backward. I will only add that it is open 
to the acceptance of any other person for whose good faith BEL- 
FORD’s MONTHLY will vouch, and he can take his choice of 
either or both of the tests I proposed. 


Menlo Park, Cal., Decemier, 1892. Joun T. Doy_e, 
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Guy Herrick was possessed of a wife, whom he had taken at 
random, and of vices which he took no pains to conceal. Nearly 
every one in Pine Valley Bar laughed at, and with him, and dep- 
recated nothing, except, now and then, some one intimated, 
perhaps, that Mrs. Herrick was a very patient woman. Even 
his generosity trenched upon the border and threatened to 
present itself as a blemish. So long as he squandered his own 
gains, his prodigality might be palliated, with the proviso, of © 
course, that he did not permit Mrs. Herrick to want—the want, 
however, was not prescribed, the significance of it was treated 
by the Pine Valley public as an undemonstrable problem in the 
domestic economy of the Herrick establishment; it vibrated 
between doubtful affluence and penury, lingering about the lat- 
ter without any ability on the part of the public to fix it, and 
Mrs. Herrick giving no sign. She said it was nobody’s busi- - 
ness if he did squander his gains: “they was his’n” and “he had 
a right to,” and if he obtained what in justice belonged to her, 
why, “hadn’t he an interest in it,” she’d like to know? and 
again—whose business was it? Plainly, Mrs. Herrick was no 
student of economy outside of her own domestic horizon; 
neither did the possibility of becoming a public burden sug- 
gest itself, and had any one suggested it to her he would have 
met the same, to her, unanswerable inquiry. She was proud 
of him: “Look at my Guy! aint he handsum!” In this regard 
her taste was perhaps not so much at fauit, save in the expres- 
sion of it; but there could be no question of her sincerity. 
“Let him git off them miner’s duds and dress him ina biled 
shirt and plug hat—then see!” She never progressed in her in- 
ventory beyond these two articles of apparel, but it is fair to 
presume that in her mind’s eye the accomplishment embraced 
a full suit of black, and “a reel dimon” emphasizing his claims to 
distinction, 

Time had been, no doubt, and not a great while before, 
when her paragon might reasonably have returned the compli- 
ment and dwelt upon the blandishments of Mrs. Herrick; but 
that same time in its impartial persistency had made so many 
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impressions that she was apparently older than he. She had 
her mission and kept boarders, and, boarders failing, she took 
in washing and delved, scraped and economized, even to mean- 
ness—and the self-denial might have been a virtue with her if 
the motive had not degraded it to a vice. But in mitigation: 
if happiness be the purpose of life, Mrs. Herrick was accom- 
plishing her limited mission—in this sense, Mrs. Herrick exer- 
cised and enjoyed, to the full of her genius, the solution of the 
great problem. 

In one of his periods of opulence as a:esult of a season at 
poker—five cent ante—Guy Herrick “grub staked Champagne 
Tarrent” with the half of his wealth, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to eighty dollars. Every one laughed at the folly of the 
investment. Champagne had been so knighted in ridicule; the 
delicate tipple effervesced purely in his imagination while his 
capacity for whiskey was marvelous. But Champagne disap- 
peared in company with a crop-eared burro, a tin cup and fry- 
ing pan, a box of matches wrapped in a bit of oil cloth, a few 
pounds of bacon and flour together with a little coffee, packed 
with a roll of unsavory blankets upon the back of his docile 
conveyance, and was not seen in Pine Valley for a month. 
When he returned he was sober and had an interview with Her- 
rick, after which he proceeded to get drunk on the remnant of 
the “grub stake,” very much to the annoyance of his patron. 
The prospector had made a discovery, but, like the majority of 
his craft, was exasperatingly ambiguous upon the question of 
the location, even to Herrick. When he became sober the pair 
departed mysteriously in the night, and their absence was not 
discovered until the day thereafter; too late to follow them, 
but their return could be watched and the direction whence 
they came could be ascertained. The first intimation, however, 
of their arrival was in the presence of the crop-eared burro 
placidly contemplating the back door of the Herrick mansion. 

Pine Valley Bar was more interested than ever; it would not 
put up with any such illiberality, but as nothing short of force 
could compel a revelation, and, the occasion not justifying 
harsh measures, the Bar was compelled to express itself by 
profane disapproval. Vigilance was increased, but notwith- 
standing, the two disappeared again and returned, and the Bar 
was no nearer satisfaction than before. Probably to this day 
the situation might have remained unchanged, had not Herrick 
given them the opportunity to follow him, while he made the 
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pretense of being as secret as ever. His own advantage hav- 
ing been made secure, the mystery was kept hanging over the 
enterprise for his own amusement. A stampede from Pine 
Valley was the result of the exposure, and every one was sur- 
prised that the promised bonanza was barely two miles away, 
and where dozens had not condescended to spend any time. 
Only such an utterly improvident pair would have thought of 
putting a pick into this barren looking place, and the act must 
have been prompted by sheer good luck, so that their promised 
fortune excited envy without commanding the respect that 
commonly bows to success intelligently achieved. 

Herrick, however, was in no wise moved, only to change his 
habits after squandering the first few hundred dollars realized. 
Wealth was no longer prospective or coming to him in parcels; 
he was possessed of it in bulk, and when convinced of the fact, 
possibly the most reliable prospector in Pine Valley Bar would 
have failed to cajole him out of a “grub stake” in the absence 
of security, and as no prospector was ever known to be capable 
of producing security, he felt safe. This suddenly acquired 
disposition may have become a necessity in his changed cir- 
cumstances, to prevent his being bled to death financially; being 
poor he could afford to be generous, being rich he was too 
poor to afford the luxury, and the prospect of indulging in the 
pleasure was farther away from him at the close of each day. 
And it took only a little while before the virtue was buried 
under regrets because he had not taken up the whole mountain 
side or laid claim to it and the right to appropriate its entire 
prodnct. He dressed well now, and really adopted the white 
shirt and plug hat and not only one diamond but as many as 
could be advantageously displayed, and made besides ample 
provision fora change, to avoid possible monotony or to answer 
the demands of fashion, and was promoted to a colonelcy. 

In the circumstances, Mrs. Herrick, in his mind, aged rapidly, 
and while his own English was to some people systematically 
startling, that of Mrs. Herrick was altogether objectionable to him. 
She was too old, he conceived, for reform in any direction, and 
the old sordid environment had become so adapted to her, that 
in the new she became disconcerted on the least provocation, 
and her clothes refused to fit comfortably. The Colonel had 
built a new house in Pine Valley, not what would be considered 
a very pretentious house, perhaps, in more cultivated surround- 
ings, but one that was palatial in the Valley, and that presented 
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a wealth of clapboards and rooms sufficient for the demands of a 
large family. These rooms were opulent in gilt paper and hith- 
erto unattainable carpets and draperies, that persisted, under the 
supervision of Mrs. Herrick, in being uncompromisingly cold 
and stiff, even in warm weather. And she would insist on retir- 
ing at stated weekly intervals to a secluded room there to do 
certain of the washing for her Guy and herself; it saved that 
much, in cash, besides the “ almond-eyed heathen” was de- 
structive. The other affairs of the mansion were her especial 
province; she would have no servant, making waste and inviting 
want. Col. Herrick’s shirts were unobjectionable in dead, white 
finish, and were as delicate and pliable as linen could be flat- 
tered; he was proud of them and the diamonds, but became 
indignant at the offer of a patched coat in which to entertain 
visitors who wore involuntary fringe on the bottoms of their 
trousers. 

Could she ever achieve the standard the Colonel had set up 
of feminine excellence, to agree with his changed condition ? 
He thought not; and this, while the Colonel was to her the same 
Guy, only in a new dress, that had no interest for her, except as he 
enjoyed it. Entertaining these opposite views, the announcement 
of his conclusion was crushing, even to a woman with a generous 
capacity for bad English and pardonable notions of economy. 
He could not mean it, she insisted. Yes, but the Colonel did, 
and he didn’t want any fuss about it either. Was there another 
woman intruding? No; and the flash of defiance made the 
Colonel glad that he could be truthful in this regard—she could 
have the house and half of all he possessed. This was not un- 
generous from his standpoint, but her answer: 

“T wish’t we was poor agin, Guy, and back in the old cabin.” 

“T don’t, by a damned sight,” and he affirmed it with a laugh 
that, in the circumstances, made the brutal retort seem refined. 

When the news found its way to the Bar, the social fabric of 
the camp was shaken. Some wondered, while others “knowed 
just how it’d be.” There wouldn’t be any divorce however; Mrs. 
Herrick wouldn’t permit that. She would accept her portion, 
and did; she disposed of the house to be used as a hotel, then 
she left Pine Valley and the gossip. But she brought away with 
the portion, which was large, something that she cherished more 
tenderly than the wealth, and which she knew would ever remain 
with her, despite Herrick’s rejection of it, ready to be made mani- 
fest should the time ever come. She hoped the time might 
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come, while she had no reason whatever to entertain the dream; 
nevertheless, the possibiiity was a solace in the humiliation, 
which, with her, partook of a sorrow rather than a mortification; 
and if it should chance, she would take up the old life as if the 
thread had never been broken—not exultingly, but in the con- 
viction that she had no wrong to forgive. Colonel Herrick in 
the light of this magnanimity, was quite obscure, infinitesimal and 
mean, but he did not know it. 

After a time he encountered and became infatuated with Mrs. 
Purrlee, and every one knew Mrs. Purrlec, with the ravishing 
brown eyes, from Golddust to Pine Valley Bar and across coun- 
try, but no o:e could swear to anything positively bad. She was 
charming and shrewd, and though oscillating in debatable 
ground, she had half a score of admirers in her train, ary one of. 
whom would have been willing to surrender on the least encour- 
agement. She added Herrick to her list of possibilities in the 
event of a satisfactory conclusion to certain legal formalities 
touching his eligibility. But she gave him no hint; he under- 
stood his situation and must be delicate enough to change it, of 
his own motion, before presuming to be other than an acquaint- 
ance. Sufficiently intimate, however, he m ght be to admit of 
respectful attention and the expenditure of sums, large or small, 
as his gallantry might suggest, for her entertainment. Mr. Purr- 
lee was an undefined quantity in the estimation of her followers; 
whether he were dead or hibernating in a winter of her creation, 
or temporarily retired at the instance of the law, was not seri- 
ously canvassed. Being infatuated, as already affirmed, the 
Colonel must be cred ted with the biissful imbecility warranted 
by that condition. His daily visits to the mine were reduced to 
one a week, and his visits to metropolitan Golddust were multi- 
plied. By a queer concurrence of circumstances he, three times 
out of five at least, encountered Mrs, Purrlee in the delightful 
metropolis, where “high jinks’” were possible without the dis- 
agreeable publicity inevitable in the limited and thinly populated 
district of Pine Valley. Mrs, Purrlee finally took up her abode 
permanently in Golddust, and a very gorgeous abode it was, at first 
quite beyond the unfolding taste of the Colonel. She maintained 
her own equipage, coachman and cook, and gave delightful little 
suppers, with now and again a lady friend or so, to break the 
monotony of the masculine majority. And withal, one of those 
who knew, intimated that Mrs. Purrlee’s investments were won- 
derfully judicious, for a woman, and her bank account was 
growing. 
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By the time Mrs, Herrick had been absent a year the Colonel 
began to consider himself cheerless without her. He would 
have requested her return had he known where to address her, 
and he deserved the credit of not knowing. She had gone 
away from Pine Valley voluntarily, but with no intention, 
expressed or mentally reserved, of not returning. On the con- 
trary, it had been her purpose to report herself in Pine Valley 
after a certain lapse of time, but she had kept her own counsel. 
This apparently unimportant bit of reticence, in view of the 
Colonel’s design, may also be set down to his credit. In the 
circumstances it required no violent strain upon his conscience 
to bring about the conviction in his own mind that he had been 
deserted, he would swear to it, and also that he had pined in his 
loneliness during the fixed statutory period, and was, therefore, 
entitled to the benefit of the law. He was confirmed in this 
view by his counselor, who affirmed that the “ antmo revertendi”’ 
not being manifest—which the Colonel failed to understand, 
but took for granted—he might file a bill for divorce and obtain 
a decree without publicity. This he undertook to do, but was 
very much surprised to learn at the critical moment that the an- 
ticipated default against the absent lady would be not allowed— 
she had procured her answer to be filed within the time 
prescribed. Therefore the Colonel condemned the uncertainties 
of the law and wondered why a gentleman could not be per- 
mitted to follow his own inclinations without restraint, in a free 
country. He would have condemned his attorney also, touching 
his breach of warranty in the matter of the publicity, had not 
that gentleman been too intimately acquainted with the “bottom 
facts.” Mrs. Herrick also wrote to her disconsolate spouse. 
The characters of this missive were crabbed and the orthography 
regardless of fixed rules—but the letter was quite -intelligible 
and convincing; any doubts he may have harbored concerning 
her voluntary absence, were set at rest by the assurance that 
she would follow in person, should he wish it. And really she 
was sorry that he had entertained such an erroneous view of her 
inclinations—she had no notion of deserting him. Had the 
Colonel not fully appreciated the integrity of the writer he 
would have pronounced the production the bitterest satire within 
his experience. ‘lo adopt his own terms, he had been doing 
“ dead work,” he would be compelled to do a little “ underhand 
stoping in another level;” and a very low level it was that he 
contemplated, but the tools failed him, as we shall see. 
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The “dead work” had net been confined to Golddust and 
Pine Valley Bar, it embraced the Colonel’s mining interests, and 
“dead work” in a mine explains itself on the mere suggestion. 
After three months of it, the Colonel received an invitation to 
call from the cashier of the bank where he did business; a 
polite invitation in well chosen language, but stamped in 
. printers’ ink on an insignificant slip of paper, that bespoke 
economical business methods, without any regard whatever for 
the amenities of the social relations. Notwithstanding the 
polished terms of it—they are pretty much alike—no man ever 
experienced any pleasure upon the receipt of one, and, though 
the Colonel was an exceptional man in many particulars, he 
felt, when he read it, that he was of the herd. After an inter- 
view with his host—the term is used advisedly, and is compre- 
hensive—the Colonel felt distressed, although there had not 
been even a tender of refreshment. He carried his distress 
about with him for two days and experienced no relief. Then 
it grew serious, and the disorder appeared in his face. 

He encountered Mrs. Purrlee at about this date in one of his 
daily rounds in the business quarter of Golddust, and when she 
had passed, acknowledging his salutation, he wondered if it 
were she; but there could be no mistaking the figure and its 
carriage. He knew she was going home, and that she reached 
her domicile before his arrival was also manifest. Of course 
the servant lied, but, the Colonel was convinced, not without 
orders. On top of the disorder contracted in the private room 
at the bank, this cut under his left ribs was too severe for his 
patience. He did something which he had not been guilty of 
doing for three years, and exactly what he should not have done 
in the circumstances—he got drunk, sentimentally drunk, as a 
first stage with its driveling accessories, then obtrusively and 
objectionably drunk, then boisterous and threatening, at which 
stage the landlord of his hotel refused to entertain him, and 
Golddust being better prepared for such emergencies than Pine 
Valley Bar, the Colonel passed the night wretchedly. It was 
rumored next day, and regretted in a decently hollow manner, 
that he had attempted to shoot himself, after retiring; but this 
was an exaggeration, he had not been permitted to yo to his 
repose prepared for any such mistake, it being the custom to. 
relieve the guests of the inn where he lodged of all portable 
property upon registration. He may have impotently suggested 
what he would do in favorable circumstances, and that, per- 
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haps, gave the rumor birth, then it reached maturity in a per- 
fectly reasonable manner, and the Colonel discovered that 
every one knew as much, if not a little more, about his situa- 
tion, than he did himself. In this view, Pine Valley Bar, being 
comparatively unpretentious, offered inducements more in 
accord with his humor. 

The Colonel drifted back and forth for a year or more; the 
good clothes were husbanded, and the diamonds, the last trace 
of his departed affluence, disappeared one at a time, and when 
he again put on a woolen shirt, he had no use for the remaining 
gem. His coat assumed the customary gray tone along the 
seams and became polished in sections, his hat was shabby, and 
his boots periodically suffered for the want of new half soles, 
and were depressing. About this time he acquired the reputa- 
tion of a man with a mine—the Jay Bird mine—who bore about 
in his pockets specimens indicating fabulous wealth, could he 
find some one with the other wealth necessary to a proper 
development of the hidden treasure. The unintentional 
omission of his title now affected him, and that was a very 
pitiable sign; it was one of the gratuities of appreciative 
friends and he resented being deprived of it, even temporarily, 
and by accident. Within five years from the time Mrs. Herrick 
disposed of the clapboards and carpets, the Colonel had put 
behind him fifteen years at least and excited no interest. He 
was glad now of intermittent invitations to a meal in his former 
dining room, sometime enlarged, but with faded evidences of 
its early grandeur lingering in tarnished gilt. He had a way of 
referring to the hotel on occasions as “my old house,” as if 
the allusion might fix him favorably in the mind of the listener, 
as one who had encountered undeserved reverses, but who was 
capable of smiling in the most adverse circumstances, as 
became a well ordered man of the world, and as one holding a 
conviction that a change for the better was approaching from 
immediately around the corner, and he would not be surprised 
at its arrival on the moment. He had become so accustomed 
to the receipt of favors, that solicitation, in the absence of 
voluntary offers, had ceased to be a burden to him, ‘The con- 
trast between the Colonel in the days of the new clapboards, 
and the Colonel in the days of his second poverty, was so 
marked, that he would have readily escaped recognition, except 
by those who had observed the daily change. 

What would he do through the approaching winter? The 
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autumn days were come, and Pine Valley was beautiful in colors 
invited by the chill touch of the early frosts. Many days of sun- 
shine had followed each other without the intervention of a cloud; 
’ there might be more to come, but treading on the heels of these 
would succeed the bitter cold. Through these peaceful days there 
was the coming and going of all sorts of people; the valley was 
enticing, had produced much, and was rich in promise. The sun 
had become the only solacing companion on the Colonel’s list, 
steadfast and fervent, readily responding to the remnant of 
ambition lingering with him. Under its influence, and with his 
back against any convenient support, he would listlessly view the 
people who were, with rare exceptions, strangers to him. To 
feel that one’s life has been a failure, or that one has outlived 
one’s usefulness, would ordinarily, no doubt, be a temptation to 
cut it short, but the Colonel placidly accepted the situation, and 
it did not seem possible that anything could lift him out of his 
emptiness. He had hardly the energy to frame mental con- 
clusions upon the appearance of any person or thing out of the’ 1 
ordinary, and so one day, while he occupied an empty beer keg 
and basked in the sunlight, a lady passed him by, the hem of her 
garments brushing the toes that protruded through his worn 
shoes. She glanced at him indifferently but he gave no sign, 
although her face was pleasant to look upon. Standing a few 
yards away was a man in a slouch hat, but oth-rwise neatly 
dressed, with a heavy overcoat hanging from one shoulder, though 
an overcoat was altogether superfluous on so warm aday. He 
had his hands in his trousers’ pockets, and seemed to have quite 
as much to occupy his mind as did the Colonel, at whom he cast 
an occasional glance. The keeper of the saloon came out and 
warned the Colonel off the seat. This person was a recent 
arrival, and some influence perhaps of the earlier times lingering 
in the Colonel’s mind, prompted him to remonstrate, Objection 
to his orders did not accord with the fellow’s notions of propriety, 
and he was about to enforce his command, with his hand already 
on the Colonel’s collar, when he was suddenly admonished to 
desist by a hand on his own shoulder, and the man with the over- 
coat said: . 

“‘ Cheese that, pard. Take yer hand off’n this man,” 

The other looked around and into a familiar face, in which he 
saw an expression precluding debate. 

“ Oh, he’s a friend of your’n ?” 

‘‘ And don’t you forget it. Come, Colonel, I’m goin’ to lunch. 
Won’t yer jine me? I’ve jist got back.” 
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The invitation revived the recipient, and he accepted with 
the ghost of his old laugh. This Samaritan in wolf’s clothing 
slipped his arm through the Colonel’s, and it seemed to brace up 
the shrinking figure and put life into his eyes as they walked off. 

“ Let me see,” said the Colonel, absolutely with a hint of em- 
barrassment in his manner, “I’m a little off in the matter of 
names, but not of faces—what is your name? Really, it has 
escaped me.” 

“Well, now, that jist ‘minds me—I’m owin’ yer, Colonel.” 

“No?” 

“T am, for a fact, a matter of a hundred dollars, and you've 
forgot it, I see.” 

Certainly the Colonel had, but it was not for him tc dispute 
the other’s word. And the sum!—well, its possibilities were quite 
beyond his grasp. 

“T’ve made a winnin’, Colonel, and it’s a good time to divvy. 
But I say, Colonel, yer seem a little down on yer luck,” and the 
other stopped, took a surprised survey of his charge, and acted 
altogether as if the rags had just occurred to him. 

“ Temporarily—yes—temporarily; but I'll be all right when I 
make a sale of the Jay Bird.” The rough allusion to his manifest 
poverty did not humiliate him, quite the contrary. He avowed 
his prospects with much of the fervor that dwelt with him in the 
days when he was actually possessed of hope. 

“Of course, certain. Hard luck is like to hit any man; I’ve 
been there more’n oncet. But I say, Colonel, lemme pay yer 
that little dab, an’ yer jest go and get yerself in shape. Come, 
I'll go with yer, an’ then we'll take in the noon lay out at 
the Rorer.” The Aurora enjoyed the reputation of being 
the most exclusive restaurant in Pine Valley Bar, and the 
Colonel permitted himself to be taken fully into custody, the 
impression haunting him that he was again fairly on his feet. 
Fortune had condescended to smile upon him once more, the 
Jay Bird was to be disposed of, and he saw the proceeds in bank, 
unthreatened by state judgments and executions. And perhaps 
at the end of the game, this rude exemplifier of the divine mag- 
’ nanimity, and known as Baltimore Hatch, who had “made a 
winnin’” and shared it with a needy stranger, may find a credit 
to his account that will be a surprise. 

Under the influence of an excellent meal, a new suit of 
' clothes, and a few dollars in cash, the Colonel with a toothpick 
between his lips, sauntered toward the “old house,” It was an 
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occasion when he would have hummed a tune, had he been 
gifted that way, but instead he actually patronized the clerk, 
by his manner, as he reached for the register. 

“By the way—Colonel Herrick—you are him, ain’t you?” 

“T am Colonel Herrick, sir.” 

“Yes, sir—there’s a party in No. ro inquirin’ for you——not 
registered—will you send up your card?” 

The Colonel wrote his name a little stiffly, being out of prac- 
tice, with visions of a speedy disposition of the Jay Bird mine, 
and its pleasant results still flitting through his brain, and de- 
posited the card on the japanned salver in the bell boy’s hand, 
with the air of one accustomed. 

The Colonel was ushered into his old bedroom, now ac 
service as a parlor, to await the appearance of the occupant of 
number ten. The same paper was on the walls, and. he remem- 
bered parcels of the furniture, but there was an air of flashiness 
about the apartment, even in its decay, that palled on his taste 
and forbade regrets. The exquisite experience in decoration 
possessed and imparted to him by Mrs. Purrlee had remained 
dormant merely through his vicissitude. The knowledge, how- 
ever, clung to him without his bestowing a thought upon his 
tutor. After a glance around the room the Colonel turned, 
looked out of the window, and was about closing the details in 
the sale of the Jay Bird mine, indeed the papers were executed 
and ready for delivery, when he heard the door open, and 
wheeled around to encounter a lady—the same who had 
brushed his toes with her skirts that very day—and he was dis- 
appointed. What did a woman want with a mine, and leaving 
the mine out, what did any woman want with him? But he re- 
moved his new hat, and bowed. The lady responded, and ina 
manner that commanded the Colonel’s strict attention. It 

‘could not be Mrs. Purrlee, neither five years nor any science 
within his knowledge could turn brown eyes into blue, though 
the hair within that time might be influenced and become gray 
about the temples. But for all the world her carriage was 
equal to that of Mrs. Purrlee, and while she was not as hand- 
some, there was that in her face—not possessed by Mrs. Purr- 
lee—which most men recognize at once, and that all men are 
bound to respect. ‘The Colonel was moved to bow a second 
time, and to gallantly reach for a chair, but his hand rested on 
the back, stayed by the sound of her voice—There was some- 
thing familiar about that, but he could not adjust the associa- 
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tion at once; the language, simple enough, aided in puzzling 
him. Then the hand on the chair-back shook a little, until he 
closed his fingers upon it. 

“Do you not recognize me?” Her manner was self-contained, 
and wonderfully pleasing. 

The Colonel wet his lips, and hoarsely answered: 

“Yes.” But he was not assured; the change was so decided, 
so out of the usual order, that it was quite incomprehensible. 

She stepped toward him, holding out her hand; he made no 
motion to accept it, and she halted, looking at him earnestly, 
then: 

“I think you do not know me, Guy.” 

The Colonel passed his hand tremblingly across his forehead. 
How long since he had been addressed by that name, and it 
had never moved him as it did now.—Perhaps it was this that 
put the strength of the old life into him with the faults left out, 
endowed him with a strange virtue, widened his vision, and 
enabled him to comprehend and express his loss: 

“IT did not know you—now it is too late.” 

“No! No! Guy, do not say that—not too late!” 

She moved a step nearer, and held out both hands to him 
—nearer still, checked his humbly protesting gesture, touched 
and raised him out of his old self—quite to her level, and held 
him there. 


Denver, Colo. Lewis B, FRANCE, 
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A little sympathy, a little tear, 

From one we love, we value dear, 

A touch of the hand, a word from the heart, 
Will kindle hope, and bid sorrow depart. 


Then let us give them—those speaking signs, 
Conveying our love to other minds, 
Making sad hearts feel a friend is near, 
To share, to comfort, encourage and cheer. 
Chicago. E, EUPHROSYNE LANGLEY. 
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There was once a man who started out to find the Truth, That 
was a long time ago and the man has never been heard from 
since; the supposition is that he did not find it, or, if he did, 
that it was too much for him, and he died. So, if there is not 
overmuch actual truth in this tale, it will be because the 
author has failed to grasp it, not because he has not earnestlv 
attempted to do so. 

Fo. this Truth, look you, is a most elusive thing. You fancy 
that you have it and talk about it loudly and vaunt your acquisi- 
tion in the faces of men, when suddenly you discover that it is 
only a very pretty lie that you have—old as the hills, but nicely 
repainted and gilded. 

You think you know Jones. Why, of course you know Jones. 
Haven’t you been with him for years, dined with him, wined 
with him, slept with him and heard all his secrets? Certainly, 
you know Jones. But, some fine morning you think you will go 
and see Jones, and you call and find an entirely different man. 
He has the same looks, the same old mannerisms, but behold it 
is another man with other thoughts, with other dreams, with 
other hopes. And you immediately make up your poor, foolish 
little finite mind that Jones has been lying to you. But he has 
not. It is not in the nature of any man to show all of a truth to 
another at once, any more than it is in the nature of the other 
man to see it all at once. Jones has simply been showing you 
one part of his nature all this time and you have suddenly caught 
a glimpse of another and entirely different part. 

If you allow this idea to obtain full hold of you, immediately 
you cast about for some one to blame for this audacity of trick- 
ery. You cannot find any one. It is not Jones—no; it is not 
you,—certainly not; it certainly can not be any one who has lied 
to you about Jones, because you have known Jones all your life 
and formed your impressions from your personal knowledge. 
Then, who is it? You think of several good names. ‘There is 
God (only you don't believe in one) who is most mightily to 
blame in this matter. Or there is Destiny, or Fate, or Circum- 
stance, or Chance, or Necessity, or any of the thousand loop- 
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holes through which philosophers escape. But you only end by 
being terribly out of humor and going to the club and drinking 
more brandy and soda than is good for you. 

Now, this story is about a man who was mistaken. 


The last glimmering twilight of a winter afternoon was dying 
away. Darkness was barely made palpable by the few straggling 
lights of the corner street lamps in a sleepy interior town. The 
place was too small to afford clear illumination and the popula- 
tion too drowsy to care about it. Through the spaces in the 
Venetian blinds of a large rambling house, the flicker from the 
firelight within glimmered pleasantly. The low murmur of con- 
versation between the couple just approaching the house ceased 
fora moment as they glanced up at the windows. She wasa 
girl, slight, fair, well moulded as to figure, refined and charming 
as to features. He was young, dark, with an earnest, quiet face, 
marked with thought and marred with some subtle, evasive, 
traces of dissipation. 

They paused at the gate and she invited him within. His first 
inclination was evidently one of habitual refusa!. But he hesi- 
tated and then accepted. 

The house was large and well furnished. A door to the right 
of the hall in which he left his overcoat and hat led into the 
library, and they entered. It was occupied bya rather elderly 
gentleman, who looked up from his paper and nodded a smiling 
recognition to the two. He was the father of the girl; shortly 
after, her mother entered. Some desultory conversation preceded 
the evening meal at which he joined the family. As he glanced 
across the table at the girl, seated opposite, the light from the 


chandelier above showed a curious expression upon his face. It» 


was such as might flit across the face of one who listens to an ex- 
traordinary tale, romantic beyond belief, but told by one whose 
word admits of no doubt. 

A little later, he found himself alone with the girl in the 
library. As he rose to go and spoke the usual words of parting, 
the girl, who had not yet arisen, looked up to him. Something 
in her look fascinated and drew him to her and before he fully 
realized what he was saying a torrent of feeling hed forth in 
hurried and earnest speech. He told her many things, but almost 
all there was of it was this, that he had been reckless, indiffer- 
ent, moody, careless, before, but that now he saw some cause for 
earnestness in life, a star shining through the darkness. She 
answered’ him in a few quiet words, earnest and lighted with 
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stronger meaning by her eyes, and as he left she extended her 
hand. He held it for a moment longer than was necessary for a 
conventional parting, and hurriedly left the house. 

* * 1 * * 

It is spring. The air is already balmy with breezes from the 
South, the trees show some furtive attempts at decoration. Again 
he stands in the library. Again he speaks to the girl. But this 
time there is a strange light on both their faces, and as he leaves, 
he raises her hand to his lips, and then their eyes meeting, he 
draws her to him and kisses hex. 

She has promised to be his wife, and the spring seems but a 
stage set correctly for the drama of his love. 

As the great thought of his life is changed and runs through 
the days and nights vibrant with music, so his life changes. He 
loves and is beloved. His energies bend to carving out a des- 
tiny worthy of the woman he loves. 

* * * 

It is summer. The trees are generous and the flowers—full- 
bloomed,—voice the strong, richly colored life he feels throbbing 
in his breast. This morning seems as one slipped from out the 
Garden of Eden while He of the Flaming Sword nodded. There 
is a perfect stillness, save for the gentle murmur of a morning 
breeze through the rustling leaves which make a bower all about 
them. They speak but little. The chatter comes mostly from 
her and as he thinks, with a lover's fondness, from the birds who 
are also her lovers. The morning deepens into noon. He leaves 
her, to return late in the evening. . 

At the dinner table that evening, pleasant as it is, the dining 
room thrown open to admit the breeze,--every window wide, 
every air from without coursing freely through the long, high- 
ceilinged room, cool and fragrant with the breath of flowers, he 
feels unfitted for the people about him. Some strange feeling 
moves him to action. He thinks of her. When does he not? 
But this moment, with a vague dread. It seems almost as if she 
were Calling him to come to her. 

Entering the open gate, he lightly ascends the steps. The 
doors and windows are opened w.de, but the house is’ dark and 
apparently deserted. It is about the sunset hour. He passes 
through the open door, and pushing aside the portieres hung be- 
fore the entrance to the large drawing room, is about to enter, 
when he sees—- 

She is in white. Her low dress half reveals, half conceals the 
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beauty of the breast that rises now in high excitement within it. 
She is very beautiful, lovelier than he ever saw her before, and 
the long caress bestowed upon her by the man in whose arms she 
is lying is returned a hundred-fold. There is a new light in her 
eyes, there is a meaning in her face and in the abandonment .of 
her attitude, he never knew before. She is transformed,—more 
fleshly beautiful, but all the spirit that shone in the brow and 
through the clear eyes seems obscured by the red glow of pas- 
sion. All this he sees in the flash of a moment. Also, he. notes 
the man’s face, the face of the man whose hand he clasped in 
friendship but the night before. 

For one moment his form vibrates with passion, his hands 
clutch at the curtains to tear them wide apart,—and then the old 
weariness, the old disdain, the old contempt for humankind 
comes over him as waves wash over some sinking ship. The cur- 
tains fall noiselessly into their place. 

He leaves the house and walks out under the stars, now bright 
and gleaming with all the mystery and beauty that has dazed 
men since the world began. 

Who was he? Oh! He was the mar who was mistaken. He 
gave no sign of the sand-blast through which he had _ passed. 
Perhaps he was thankful that he had seen the other side. 

“Yes,” I ground out between my teeth, as | put curb upon my 
nervous memory, “I have no doubt that he was most thankful.” 


New York. James RUSSELL. 
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Oh, Fine Ear, lay thy head upon the ground 
And hearken the susurrus, long and vast 
That pulses through the planet’s mass profound 
From that new Power that rules; without a past! 
For where, a lifetime sinc’, the tangied grass, 
Rotting o'er boundless wastes of sluggish damp, 
Hindered the weary traveler to pass; 
Some welcome Genie of Aladdin’s Lamp 
Has bid a City rise; and lo! a King, 
A Monarch crowned of cities hastes to spring! 
He beckons to the Nations: *‘ Hither bring 
All of your best and richest, as you may, 
Full armed I leaped to life. Behold, to-day, 
Iam Cuicac6o, Listen and obey!” 

New York, CHAMPION BISSELL. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE GREAT EVENTS OF A MONTH 
WHAT PROFIT WILL A SPECIAL SESSION BRING? 


The continuous interest of politics, as a study and a pursuit, 


was never better illustrated than just after the close of the late 
campaign. No sooner was the result of the election known than the 
one question which seems important to everybody, and upon 
which almost everybody had an opinion to express, was that of 


calling an extra session of Congress immediately after the. 


assumption of power by the new President. Only two short 
years before the country had accepted, at the hands of another 
party, a revenue law, which, it was then proudly asserted, would 
settle the tariff question for a generation; and yet no sooner was 
an adverse result pronounced than even those who had advocated 
the McKinley law, both before and after its enactment, and who 
were attached to its principles, began to clamor for the calling of 
an extra session. Whatever their partisan feeling may have been 
—however much they may have thought any such session would 
injure the party then just successful and which represented prin- 
ciples and policies entirely antagonistic to the views they them- 
selves continued to hold, they were all of one mind in coming 
forward with the idea that, as the people had pronounced so pos- 
itively against them, the Congress elected as the result of this 
agitation should have an opportunity to begin its work at the 
earliest possible day. | 

All this has been followed by a prolonged discussion of the 
policy which has always prevailed in this country, of permitting 
the old Congress to hold for four months after the election of its 
successor, and that of postponing the meeting of its successor 
under the law until the following December, fully thirteen 
months after it has been chosen by the body of the people. 

Many diverse opinions have been expressed, but it is safe to 
say that there has been general concurrence in the idea that a 
new Congress ought to assume its responsibilities many months 
earlier than it now does, in order that the will of the people may 
have an opportunity to assert itself. It has been represented 
that the present system is an anomalous one and that the success- 
ful party ought to have an opportunity at once to put its ideas 
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into practice, to put its purposes into the form of law, and to re- 
peal such enactments as might be distastefu! to the principles of 
the majority. 

All this is said, too, in spite of the fact that the results of 
special sessions of Congress have not, as a rule, been encourag- 
ing either to the friends of good government, or to the partisans 
successful at the preceding election, and that they have not pro- 
moted the success of the President who has thus called Congress 
together, out of what, under our system must be called due time. 
The fact is sometimes overlooked that a new President has about 
all he can do to inaugurate his administration with success. There 
is always a tendency to forget that a President newly coming to 
his office has to undergo a terrible ordeal in the attacks of office- 
seekers upon him, and that there are few men, however young or 
however robust their physique, who would care to undertake the 
task of filling the vacancies to be created in public offices, 

- and at the same time carrying out any serious undertaking that 
involved the making of a policy. 

In the first place, it is almost a necessity under our system of 
government, where the change from one set of advisers to that of 

another is so complete, that a President should have some time 
) to form his own impressions and to acquaint himself thoroughly 
with his Cabinet and the minor officers with whom he must deal, 
and an opportunity to gather successfully the sentiment of the 
people, in order to determine whether they have the same con- 
victions after an election that they had before his accession to 
power. ‘The winds of doctrine sweep over a country like ours 
with amazing velocity, and these may change their course many 
times in a year; so that it is almost impossible even to discuss, 
with anything like intelligence, immediately after an election, the 
policy that might be right to be pursued six months later. 

There never was a time in the history of the country when it 
was more important than now to adopt Davy Crockett’s motto, 
“Be sure you're right, then go ahead;” and in such a case right 
does not mean merely power, or a conviction that the thing pro- 
posed ought to be done; it means expediency as well. Neither 
the members of the successful party nor the sentiment of the 
people can call into question the desirability of a complete 
change in our fiscal system; but it must be borne in mind that 
this cannot be accomplished within a few months. The change 
from a Congress which in September, 1890, completed the con- 
sideration of the McKinley law to find itself repudiated a few 
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weeks later to the election of another in November, 1892, by 
which that law was absolutely repudiated, is so great that it is 
almost impossible to understand it. And while the party last 
successful may think that it has a much stronger and more solid 
claim to public confidence than its rival, it is still imperative upon 
it not to undertake to push its claims upon the country before 
they can be put into legislation in such a way as to insure some- 
thing like permanence, both in political control and in the fiscal 
system which it is proposed to substitute for the one that has, it 
is supposed, become offensive. 

There can be no doubt that the majority of the American peo- 
ple are opposed to the McKinley law. But that law was not the 
result of an accident; it was not merely the outcome of the Pres- 
idential campaign of 1888—won by whatever methods it may have 
been—but it represented the logic of a principle. It was the 
most offensive development of a vicious system. For nearly 
thirty years prior to the enactment of the McKinley law, the 
principle of protection had been recognized in our legislation. 
Finally, there came a time when, after many attempts, the bene- 
ficiaries of this system, always asking.and receiving their ounce of 
flesh, carried a measure by which they expected to receive their 
full pound. It was not until then that the enormities of the sys- 
tem became apparent to the public. It was not until then that 
protection had shown how logical it could be; and when the peo- 
ple found the opportunity, they declared against it, and that, too, 
with a positiveness that no man could misunderstand. Still it 
must be borne in mind that the poison subtly generated by the 
virus of protection cannot be so quickly expelled from the body 
politic. The idea is there and cant and catchwords and 
phrase-making have grown up around it. Most of these repre- 
sent fallacies of the most dangerous kind, but still they have a 
strong hold upon the public mind. They cannot be at once dis- 
lodged, any more than it would be possible to come at once— 
however desirable it might be—from the prohibitive systems of 
Russia or Turkey to the so-called Free Trade system of En- 
gland. 

It therefore behooves every friend, even of a reformed fiscal 
system, to think and to think most carefully about this question 
in all its bearings. He must inquire whether the conditions now 
existing are such that we can afford to disregard the adage about 
making haste slowly. It may be that there will be a necessity for 
anextra session of Congress, to raise revenues to pay the or- 
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dinary expenses of the government. Mr. Cleveland came into 
office eight years ago with a plethoric treasury and a silver sit- 
uation of the most difficult character. But it must be remembered 
that it was still a surplus, and the son of a great man who, though 
not wise himself had at least some glimmerings of reason, 
declared with truth a few years ago, that it wasa good deal 
easier to manage a surplus than a deficit. Mr. Cleveland now 
returns to power with a deficit, and a still more serious silver 
problem confronts him. It is more serious because the Treasury 
is empty and for the further reason that it is almost impossible 
now,—as it was impossible then—-to get anything like wholesome 
legislation from Congress. So then, if an extra session is called 
for dealing with the tariff question, it is at once complicated with 
the broader and more imperative question of how to make up 
this threatened deficit. Shall the Government issue bonds to 
pay pensions while it is reducing its pension list to decent pro- 
portions, or shall it attempt to increase its revenues by reducing 
its rates of duty, or shall it re-levy old taxes upon coffee, sugar 
and tea, and increase the rates upon spirits, tobacco and 
beer? 

These are the questions with which a new Congress will at 
once be confronted, whether it meets in extra session in April or 
September, or in regular session in December. If it meets early 
it will draw the members of Congress together, where, as an or- 
ganized body of spoilsmen, they may attack and consume the 
time not only of the President, but of every member of his Cabi- 
net, every Bureau official and every new appointee, who may be 
chosen to fillsome important place in a local branch of the Gov- 
ernment service. Whatever may be said, it is impossible to es- 
cape this condition. It will require at least six months after the 
inauguration of a new President to clear the decks for action. 
That this is true may be a lamentable fact, but nobody can doubt 
or deny its truthfulness. 

The tariff needs to be reformed, and public sentiment demands 
a correction of its evils as quickly as this can be done with safety, 
with due care to the health, strength and effectiveness of a new 
President, and with the consequent certainty that the work will 
be properly done. It is extremely important now, however, that 
it should be done with such care and prudence that it will not be 
undone as the result of a succeeding election. There is no rea- 
son why the protective system should ever again gain a strong 
lodgment in the policy of the Government of the United States, 
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but it cannot now be finally defeated until the people have become 
thoroughly educated to the enormity of its evils and this cannot be 
done by any work savoring of snap-judgment. The argument is 
sometimes used that the business interests of the country will be 
seriously affected if some indication of the change of rates is not 
given at an early day; but the demand for a wise revision of the 
tariff will not be less strong four months from now than it 
was on the eighth of November last. While the American peo- 
ple, so far as schedules and rates and revenues, are concerned, 
had at that time, and have now, no fixed ideas, there is a general 
agreement that raw materials ought to be admitted free; but this 
is the only question upon which there is anything like harmony 
of sentiment. 

When it comes to the adjustment of the duties on the finished 
product,—something really demanding a great deal more care 
and at the same time quite as important to our people—it will 
take discussion, agitation and education. These cannot be car- 
ried on with success in the excitement incident to a change of 
power from one party to another, because it must be borne in 
mind that there are other things to do besides reform the tariff. 
While this is the one great abuse and while many others have 
grown up because a bad revenue system has been adopted by the 
American people, the parent abuse and all its brood must be con- 
sidered together. It is no more possible to eliminate all the bad 
features of the tariff system at an extra session than it would be 
to repeal our bad pension laws and to enact such new ones as 
would protect the Treasury from spoliation by those who neither 
need nor deserve the bounty of the Government. 

It has been a pretty bad thing to have to stand the McKinley 
bill from the time it was gleefully signed by a President who 
now finds his occupation gone, until the present, and it is folly 
for protectionists to say that business has adjusted itself to this 
offensive law. Business can never adjust itself to a law that is 
unjust, and unfair, one based upon the privileges of the few and 
subversive of the rights of the many. But the law is upon the statute 
books and the people and Congress as their representatives, have 
not yet made up their minds what they want to put into its place. 
Subterfuges will not now answer. The Mills bill, effective as it 
was at the time, will not meet the wants and needs of the people. 

If an extra session is called it cannot be expected that any con- 
clusion will be reached until very late in the autumn of 1893; nor 
is there any hope of doing this unless there is an entire change in 
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the organization of the House of Representatives. As things 
are now, that body has been entirely overturned. All its tradi- 
tions have been set at naught, and the qualifications of its mem- 
bers for given and special work have been lost sight of. So this 
tax-levying and revenue-raising body must be restored to its old- 
time efficiency. It would be absolutely impossible for a Con- 
gress organized as this one is, with a Ways and Means Commit- 
tee utterly useless, opposed in every way to the policy of the 
President whom the people have elected, and to the party which 
nominated and elected him, to enact a tariff bill which could, by 
any possibllity, be permanent in its operation. It will require a 
good deal more courage than anybody in authority in the present 
Congress has to do this work. It will take a new Speaker, anda 
new Ways and Means Committee will be necessary, as well as a 
new Committee on Appropriations, for it is not only the income 
of the Government that is to be considered, but the outgo must 
also be taken into account. 

Looking at all these conditions, viewing them as complacently 
as even the most friendly critic may, it seems evident that there 
ought to be no great hurry about the calling of a special session. 
The people have been educated as the result of Mr. Cleveland’s 
Tariff Message of 1887, and the moral ideas that followed in the 
wake of it. It will now be necessary to educate and re-organize 
Congress, to get something like a fixed and settled sentiment 
among the people of the country as to the limits of the system 
that will be adopted, to get rid of cant phrases and catchwords, 
and to teach the people that when a tax is seen it is far more 
likely to be just than when it is concealed. There need be no 
fear that the sentiment in favor of a complete change of system 
will seriously decline. All the conditions prevent this. We are 
now getting out of the period of popular lethargy,—not just en- 
tering upon it. But it will certainly be wise to get public senti- 
ment into such a condition that it will demand from Congress 
what it wants, rather than to go into the contest before this sen- 
timent has become crystalized, and has therefore been made 
ready for the work. The manufacturing element may be 
trusted to grow in grace and to demand a revision of the tar- 
iff on right lines, because business men are coming to recognize 
in greater numbers each year the fact that their own interests are 
bound up with a sensible and just revision of our whole fiscal 
system and the resultiug divorce betmeen business and politics. 

Beyond these arguments—beyond everything that may be 
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urged for or against an extra session of Congress—whether it is 
believed that the people are now ready for the reform of this 
great abuse. the one great fact remains that the people of the 
United States, and especially the Democratic party, has supreme 
confidence in the wisdom, the judgment, the knowledge and the 
patriotism of Grover Cleveland, who will, within a few weeks, 
again be inaugurated as President of the United States, It is 
upon him that responsibility for a revision of the tariff rests. If 
he thinks that an extra session should be called, there will be no 
true friend of revenue reform to question his decision. If he 
shall decide that the country is not yet ready, that he himself 
does not care to take upon himself the responsibility of hasty leg- 
islation and to bear the great physical strain incident to such a 
work, then the country will bow with equal submissiveness to his 
will, It is a case in which a President selected by a popular vote 
has almost autocratic power. Whatever is done during the next 
four years, he isthe one man to be consulted. It is not his personal 
comfort that is to be considered; not his future ambitions, be 
cause he has none of these; not the promotion of his political 
supporters and friends, because he will look after these to suit 
himself. But the interests of a great people have been put into 
the hands of a man who has an almost exaggerated idea of the 
responsibilities that have been thrust upon him, and who at the 
same time has confidence in his own ability to do things and to 
do them well, because he knows that he is honest, well-meaning, 
unselfish and patriotic. Into the hands of Grover Cleveland the 
American people may well leave an extra session. Indeed there 
is nothing else for them to do. He may ask opinions, he may 
even seek advice, but upon him will finally rest the grave respon- 
sibility of putting into motion the machinery that will result not 
only in a correction of existing abuses, but in a complete reform 
of our political service and system. 

For my part, I do not believe that the path of wisdom leads 
toward an extra session of Congress. I do not believe that the 
American people,—sensible as they always mean to be,—positive 
as they always are,—will show undue impatience if the inaugura- 
tion of the revenue reform is delayed from April,—the time fixed 
by most of the advocates of an extra session for calling it—to a 
session called in September or October, or four months later on. 
I believe too, that a careful discussion of the tariff question in 
all its bearings,—something that has been impossible during the 
agitation that preceded the election, may now be had, and that its 
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result will be encouraging. If all this is done, I repeat that I 
firmly believe the cause of just taxation will be promoted rather 
than retarded by the seeming delay. 
* * * * * * * * * 
THE PARTING OF A MAN AND HIS MONEY. 

A week after Jay Gould died, on the second day of December, 
his will was admitted to probate. His estate, estimated at sev- 
enty-two millions of dollars,--or only about two-thirds of the 
amount with which he had been popularly credited during life— 
was distributed entirely to his family. Not a cent found its way 
to a charitable institution, a church, a college, or even to a faith- 
ful servant. And yet nothing was more characteristic of the 
man, nothing better became him than this devising of his great 
accumulation. It was for this purpose that he worked and 
schemed and planned and robbed for nearly thirty years. It 
was for the pleasure of accumulation and its resulting power that 
he did all these things, that he made his whole life one continual 
effort at money-grabbing. 

It is difficult properly to analyze a character like this. If the 
truth is told after his death, the old adage about saying nothing 
but good of the dead is immediately invoked. Especially if the 
man has had something of the domestic virtues, his public faults, 
—the wrong and hardship that he has inflicted upon others,—- 
are often forgotten when he dies. But in this case nothing of 
this kind can intervene. It is impossible to destroy the recollec- 
tion of the wrongs inflicted not merely upon the victims of greed 
and dishon sty, but upon a people. The effect of such a life 
upon the social fabric, although the means may be merely the 
outgrowth of inherent conditions, is bad beyond power to be 
characterized. During all his active business life this man, 
whatever else he may have been, wasa gambler. His courage 
would have failed him if he had been placed before a roulette 
table at Saratoga or at Monte Carlo; but he had a genius for 
seeing the weak points of great business enterprises, and he had 
a still somuch greater genius for making combinations which 
should enable him to convey such properties into his own hands, 
that he must be put down as the greatest gamester of his time. 
Railroads and telegraphs, great enterprises with all the resources 
of science and manned by the ablest men of the time, were to 
him but pawns upon the financial chessboard, and he always 
played to win. In all his life there is scarcely a record of a ser- 
ious loss. If he could not win fairly—and there are probably 
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few instances in all his life in which he attempted to do this—he 
would win by means foul, fouler or foulest. 

Taking everything into consideration, Jay Gould was probably 
the colossal robber of all times. The marauders of the middle 
ages were heroes compared with this man. They took what they 
wanted on an open road, or assaulted its possessor at some amount 
of physical peril. Their achievement at least required animal 
courage. Of this Gould had almost less than none, and in spite 
of it he was able during his lifetime, to gather more plunder, 
and to gather it by worse means, than all the bandits that flour- 
ished during half a dozen centuries of the Middle Ages. No 
man of ary time was ever so well fitted to use in the worst possi- 
ble way the bad methods necessary to success in the time in 
which hs lived. No man ever surpassed him in the genius of 
absolute adaptability to the conditions that surrounded him. He 
was as much a product of his time as Luther was of his, and per- 
haps knew better than the daring reformer how to use that time 
for the promotion of his schemes and the ideas in which he was 
interested. 

But the man was not only great in his power of combination; 
he was great in mind. I do not believe that the history of the 
world shows another example of a man who has madea vast deal 
of money who had at the same time so great an intellect. It 
matters little that he used this for bad purposes; or that by it he 
promoted selfish interests and no other. It still remains true 
that his mind was colossal. In the work that he set for himself 
to do—or that was set for him by fate—he never played for any 
small stakes, and never made a serious blunder. 

A few years agoacommittee of one or the other of the 
branches of Congress made an investigation of some labor 
troubles that at the time were threatening the quiet of the com- 
munity. Among other witnesses called was Gould, and his tes- 
timony given at the time is in, and of itself a model of biographi- 
cal compression. The story of his life, as there told by himself, 
with such favorable turn as he himself might give it, was far 
more interesting and wonderful than any Arabian tale. In it he 
recounted his early struggles, and how he began his successful 
money-getting career at the age of sixteen. No piece of biog- 
raphy written by the most polished literary man could surpass it 
either in form or in matter. Like all autobiography, it concealed 
something and left blanks for others to fill in. He did not pro- 
fess himself what he really was, but narrated the pleasing side of 
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his career in a manner no less than masterly. No man could 
make a preface to such a story, and no other, however much of a 
literary adept he might be,—however deeply he might delve into 
the charactcr of the man, could take up this story of his charac- 
ter and add to it, if he viewed it from the same point. 

And yet, of course, the true story of his career has never been 
told. Of all the newspaper notices not one of them was a care- 
fully written estimate or biography of the man. They were 
apologetic or objurgatory, but, as has already been stated, not one 
of them told the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. And no such story of this wonderful career can be told 
until it is taken up by some man who isa master of analysis as 
well as of narrative—one who, understanding the conditions in 
which Gould lived and the motives which ruled the man himself 
—can undertake to write such a story. It may never be written. 
After all, interest in such lives is ephemeral. Men like him pass 
away, leaving behind them their vast fortunes, entailed so far as 
the strictness of our laws and our form of government will per- 
mit, and thus the evil that they have done lives after them. With 
such men there is little of good to be interred with their bones, 
and that little is so small that the historian and biographer 
who has character beliind him and a reputation to make does not 
care to meddle with anything so small. 

There will probably never be another Jay Gould. The social 
and political conditions that produced him may never again con- 
* join to produce such a moral monster. Keen, cool and calcula- 
ting, a bundle of nerves without a heart, a brain without a single 
emotion or sentiment other than those which he shared with the 
animal creation, he passes away leaving his money behind him; 
without a friend to mourn him, outside of his own house, he was 
followed to the tomb by the curses of his victims. Such a man’s 
life ought to be more eloquent than a sermon by any preacher, 
however gifted, and carry with it a lesson as a most terrible ex- 
ample of what man may be and do. 

New York City. GEORGE F, PARKER, 
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THOUGHTS ON MATTERS LYRIC AND DRAMATIC 


The New York Casino has cast its slough of variety buffocnery 
and returned to its old love, comic opera; this time, however, under 
the auspices of Mr. Hill, who has given a liberal and effective, 
if somewhat inartistic setting to a work of native growth. 

The assertion, so often made and so implicitly acted on by most 
of our managers, that a play or an opera, comic or tragic, must have 
the European mint mark upon it, before it will be accepted in 
America is denied by the full houses that have witnessed the pro- 
duction of DeKoven and Smith’s native opera, ‘‘The Fencing 
Master.”’ 

Night after night the Casino has been packed from floor to dome 
and the seats are sold far beyond Christmas—and this, despite the 
drawback that Marie Tempest is ill and unable to appear about half 
the time. 

Strange to say, the enthusiasm of the audience is in inverse 
ratio to its numbers. Money pours into the box office and people 
crowd into the theatre, where they sit, for the most part, in 
respectful silence, as if fulfilling a solemn duty, instead of assemb- 
ling for amusement. 

Sooth to say, there is not much amusement to be got out of the 
Fencing Master.” 

It is, musically speaking, a correctly written, conventional, and 
highly reminiscent piece of work, upon old lines, conforming to rule, 
offering nothing to offend, nor yet anything todelight. From begin- 
ning to end there is not a melody that one can carry away in the 
memory, nor a phrase that has not done yeoman’s service in many a 
well fought field of musical effort. Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust” has been a 
rich claim, from which the miner—I mean composer, but my pen 
slipped—has taken many a nugget, and the lesser German writers of 
ballad and part song have also been generous. 

Still the score is infinitely better than most of the later efforts we 
have been punished with during the ‘‘debacle,” which of late 
threatened to destroy utterly the beautiful Casino, and Marie 
Tempest has a far more profitable opportunity to display her 
genuine talent than in such dreary dullness as ‘‘ The Red Hussar” 
or the ‘‘ Tyrolean,” which she saved from perdition by her exquisite 
singing of the rather pretty, but banal ‘‘ Nightingale Song.” Pity 
it is that this charming little woman, altogether the best light opera 
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artist in either this country or England, should be so often out of the 
bill through illness. She is so dainty, so artistic and yet so natural, 
and indeed, art is but nature deftly presented, that none of her 
rivals can approach her in charm; and in her acting, a most neces- 
sary factor in comic opera, she is simply ‘‘all alone by herself,” as 
the children say. 

The company that supports Miss Tempest and the ‘‘ Fencing 
Master”’ is fairly good, vocally, and the usual heavy footed style of 
English and American singers, dramatically. Of course we miss the 
touch and go of French, or even German artists, but there are 
personable people with good voices and rich dresses, and with such 
we must be satisfied, for lack of better. 

As for the book, that is dull, inconsequent and without point. 

Neither Wit, nor Wit’s bastard sister Humor, has any part in it; 
from the rising of the curtain to the going down thereof, all is stale, 
flat and unprofitable. I am at a loss to imagine how a writer of 
ordinary intelligence, a composer of average brains, or a manager of 
even the limited amount of judgment usually belonging to the craft, 
could have written, set to music, or accepted, such balderdash. 

Herein lies the secret of the lack of enthusiasm evident in the 
crowded audience. Music, no better, may be not so good as that 
supplied by DeKoven, has many a time made its way, when wedded 
to witty words, but handicapped as this—never. 

Until composers and managers realize the fact that even the most 
obtuse audiences will not listen for hours to commonplace banality, 
and will refuse to accept horse chestnuts as wholesome food, the 
stage will be littered with such unproductive stuff as is presented 
in the ‘‘ Fencing Master.” 

What a pity that so much money and such clever management 
should be wasted on a barren subject. Are there no men of judg- 
ment left in the theatrical field ? 


* * * * * ok * * 


So Chicago has got Seidl! Well, he has been doing well of late. 
He has taken the lesson to heart and has left following strange gods, 
toa degree. All he has to do now is to learn the manner of tHe 
great masters, and, above all, to recognize the necessity of following 
and supporting the singer, instead of dragging him in chains of iron, 
as he, and all others, including the great Thomas of the new school, 
are wont to do without pity or remorse. I shall never forget poor 
Gudehus, gulping after Mr. Seidl’s iron rule in ‘ Fidelio,” during 
the last season of the ‘‘ Grand Opera in German.” 

Yet, I cannot help wondering that a city like Chicago, so rich, so 
independent and so adventurous should stoop to borrow from a rival; 
it shows a lingering provincialism from which even New York is not 
free—Boston alone is self reliant. 
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Boston still holds the foremost place of musical art on this con- 
tinent, as is proved by the success of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Nikitsch. 

Even in New York, the hereditary rival of the Hub, this admirable 
organization outdoes the local societies in artistic power and finish 
and also in the more mundane and monetary point of attraction, for 
whenever this orchestra deigns to visit the Commercial Emporium, 
the house is crammed with New Yorkers and the applause unstinted, 
a fact that speaks volumes for the intelligence and liberality of 
eeling of the dwellers on Manhattan isle. 

But all this renown and profit would be still unmanifested in the 
Akasa, had it not been for the grand unselfishness of a private 
gentleman—Mr. Higginson, who, out of his own fortune, supplied 
the funds necessary to this gigantic undertaking, and made good all 
pecuniary deficiencies, for the love of music. 

To the rich of Chicago and New York I say, go thou and do 
likewise. 


* * * 3 * * * * 


Was there ever such an exhibition of the seamy side of life in 
America as is displayed in the utterly Philistine bidding for money 
on one side and notoriety on the other, now known far and wide as 
the Silver Statue Fight. 

Can anything be more disgraceful to a community than this 
attempt on the part of a ‘‘ Sovereign and Independent State” to 
blackmail some poor actress to the tune of $10,000 for the benefit of 
an ‘‘ad,” and for the gratification of seeing her bodily form in 
silver on the top of a steeple, exposed to the winds of heaven and 
the gaze of the multitudes. 

It is playing ‘‘Iza” in the model scene of the ‘‘ Clemenceau 
Case,” with the whole world for audience. 

The silly fish that gorged the bait, keeps darkling in the deep pool 
of silence and sullenly denies the weakness, but the others who, 
either by good guiding or by lack of cash, were delivered from the 
snare are voluble in cackle. 

Of course, Misses Lillian Russell and Marie Tempest could 
not possibly have posed for the model of ‘‘Justice,”—the 
first, by reason of too much—the second, of too little adipose tissue. 
They would have been paying their good money only to be 
ridiculed—the third, Miss Cora Tanner, though admirably fitted for 
the trade of model, by her symmetrical proportions, is far too 
‘‘canny ” to give up solid silver for the mere showing forth of her 
figure in that metal, without having a proprietary lien on the 
material. 

But none of the three can resist the temptation of starting in full 
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cry after the quarry whose womanly weakness and professional 
craving for. publicity have led her into the trap so basely set by 
the ‘‘ Silver Kings” of Montana. 

Let the women go, like the bears and lions in Watts’ dear old 
stupid rhyme. ‘‘It is their nature to.” 

But let the lash of scorn and ridicule fall on the backs of the 
shabby fellows who would exploit themselves and their State at the 
expense of silly female vanity, and I would suggest to the 
authorities of the World’s Fair that the Szt/ver Statue be well 
tested by experts in metallurgy, lest the Montana dames should 
take rue and supply some baser metal—perhaps even American tin, 
although that would indeed be, to use the Montana vocabulary, 
‘¢ Playin’ it down mighty low on the tenderfoot.” 

* * * * * * * * 


Mme. Modjeska who has just met with her usual welcome from the 
Chicago public is a studious and careful actress, and she has the 
good sense to surround herself with capable and conscientious 
artists. Mr. Lane is a very clever performer, with a load of reserve 
strength which he can always rely upon, even when he, as some- 
times he is wont, ‘‘ tears a passion to tatters.” 

Mr. Otis Skinner is a graceful actor, who, had he not been led 
into the more flowery paths of the drama, would now be among the 
leaders of his profession, but he has plenty of time before him 
wherein to climb the beanstalk and possess himself of the magic 
harp whose strings are of the human heart. 

Mr. de Cordova is one of the most artistic character actors on the 
English or Americau stage, as his work in London and New York 
proves, and is bound to make his mark if talent and perseverance 
are factors in the game. 

Miss Procter is a worthy associate to the star, and, in fact, the 
company which lately acted in Chicago is by far above the usual 
level. 

* * * * * * * * 

The Mutual Admiration Society, lately established in, New York, 
under the euphonistic title of ‘‘ The Theatre of Arts and Letters,” 
is just now a favorite fad. Of course, it is a ring; all these so- 
called artistic combinations are rings, of adamant too, and impos- 
sible to break. They are established for the purpose of keeping the 
good things of this life in the hands of the ring-masters, and pre- 
venting outsiders from tasting thereof. 

Like the free and open (?) competitions in the newspapers, they 
profess to foster and encourage art, but the art they foster is their 
own art, not that of others. The art of self-defence. 

And it must ever be so, since the business tact and talent neces- 
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sary to successful organization is seldom found joined with true 
artistic or literary ability, and so the management of these affairs 
falls sooner or later into the hands of the commercial branch of the 
profession or art, and is used for what these people call ‘‘ practical 
ends,” meaning their ends, and not those of the man whose genius 
supplies the food on which they fatten. 

Look at any list of the names of directors of all such institutions, 
and what do you see? Managers—publishers, picture dealers, 
piano makers, the mechanical people whose proper place is at the 
back but whose business ability enables them to push to the front, 
elbowing their superiors and food-givers into obscurity. 

I venture to say, and I am sustained by the disgraceful results of } 
the newspaper competition—that any unknown author, composer, 
painter or musician, no matter what his gifts, would have no more 
chance of exploitation, or even fair consideration, from the Theatre 
of Arts and Letters, than Robert Ingersoll at the hands of St. Peter. 

Chicago and New York. FrepD LysTeEr. 


A GOLDEN TRESS 


A little trundle bed, 
A little gold crowned head, 
Without the coverlet eye 
A dainty hand, re 
Give me one golden tress Be 
Without its fond duress 
That I may sweet caress 
Each golden strand, 


A lovely maiden fair 

With crown of golden hair, 

All hearts her charms ensnare 
With winning smiles, 

What love I did profess 

To win each golden tress, 

Till mine beyond redress; 
So love beguiles. 


Long years have passed and gone 
Since I so fairly won 
The maid I looked upon, 

With golden hair. 
Two tresses now are all 
That I my own can call; 
My teardrops on them fall 

As they lie there, 


And when I come to rest 
With those who loved me best, 
Place on my silent breast 
These golden strands. 
Loose then, each golden tress 
Without its fond duress, 
That I may them caress } 
With angel hands. 


Chicago, Hasprouck, 
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THE NICARAGUA CANAL; 


An important and fairly rep- 
resentative gathering, recently 
held in New Orleans, discussed 
at considerable length the con- 
dition of the work which has 
been already done upon the 
Nicaragua inter-oceanic canal, 
and adopted resolutions calling 
upon Congress to furnish pecu- 
niary aid to the American com- 
pany which has the work in 
charge, and which has already 
made considerable progress with 
it. 

President Harrison, in his 
fourth annual message to Con- 
gress, repeats with great earn- 
estness the recommendations 
which he has made on former 
occasions, that prompt and ade- 
quate support be given to the 
company engaged in the con- 
struction of the Nioaragua ship 
canal. Mr. Harrison gives it as 
his opinion that ‘‘ it is impossible 
to overstate the importance and 
value from every standpoint of 
this great enterprise,” and ex- 
presses the hope that ‘‘ even the 
present Congress may find time 
to give it an impetus that will 
insure the early completion of 
the canal, and secure to the 
United States its proper relation 
to the canal when completed.” 


WHO SHOULD OWN IT? 


It is doubtful, in view of all 
the conditions, whether the mori- 
bund Congress can or will do 
much in this matter. But the 
Fifty-third Congress will find the 
entire question, not only of the 
cost and construction of the 
canal, but the far more import- 
ant one of its absolute ownership 
and control, demanding the most 
careful consideration. It is 
scarcely necessary at this time 
to dwell at length on the tremen- 
dous changes which the construc- 
tion of a ship canal connecting 
the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans 
will have upon the commerce of 
the world. The experience of 
the Suez canal has fully demon- 
strated the results which follow 
the shortening of an ocean voy- 
age by tenthousand miles. That 
same experience should be take. 
to heart in connection with the 
question of control of the canal 
when it is built. 

The Suez canal was built by a 
French engineer, and the stock 
was at first principally held by 
Frenchmen. Great Britain found 
that in losing control of the new 
waterway she had parted with 
the key to India. Political com- 
plications arose, and war with 
Russia was threatened. With 
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the Suez canal in foreign and 
possibly unfriendly hands, Eng- 
land would have been helpless in 
the event of a rising in India. 
Disraeli cut the Gordian knot by 
the purchase of a controlling in- 
terest in the canal. His action 
was denounced as_ unconstitu- 
tional. This magnificient coup 
turned out to be a splendid finan- 
cial investment, for $100 shares 
in the canal are quoted to-day 
at $500. Now, John Bull is hap- 
py, for he controls the highway 
to India, and makes a big profit 
out of his bargain. 

The moral of this story ap- 
plies to ourselves. 

The Nicaragua canal will be 
constructed, and it only remains 
for the United States to guard 
its own interests and those of its 
sister republics against the pos- 
sibility of its passing into the 
hands of one or more of the mon- 
archical powers of Europe, or 


into the hands of some scheming 
construction company. If there 
is any one sentiment more fixed 
in the minds of the American 
people than another, it is that 
which a Democratic president 
first voiced with authority, and 
which has passed into history un- 
der the name of the Monroe doc- 
trine. There is no room on this 
continent, North or South, for 
any European control, and least 
of all for the control by any for- 


eign power, of the greatest en- - 


gineering work of the century, 
which will revolutionize the car- 
rying trade of the world. It is 
eminently fitting also that the 
government of the United States, 
which after March next will be 
Democratic in all its branches, 
should at this time be called upon 
to reassert and reaffirm the 
American doctrine first formu- 
lated by a Democratic president. 


JAY GOULD AND THE PANAMA SCANDAL 


We were just repeating for the 
hundredth time, and with ever 
renewed relish, the Pharisee’s 
famous prayer to the Deity: ‘I 
thank thee, O Lord, that I am 
not like those wretched publicans 
—the Frenchmen,” when the 
sudden death of our own Jay 
Gould brought us back some- 
what abruptly to our senses, and 
to an humbler realization of our 
national shortcomings. For, if 
there is much to be deplored in 
the spectacle given to the world 
by the sad state of corruption 
which seems to pervade the Pa- 


risian world of politics, the fact 
remains, that, in our midst there 
lived, prospered and died, en- 
dowed with the power of mil- 
lions, a man who was the unri- 
valed impersonation of the Cor- 
rupter of Public Men. 

From the earliest days of his 
career, Jay Gould laid down as 
the very principle of his actions, 
his absolute, boundless contempt 
for mankind. To him, indeed, 
‘*every politician had his price,” 
every conscience was dead cer- 
tain to succumb to a well-baited 
temptation; and for thirty years 
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of an ever busy life, this wrecker 
of other people's financial secur- 
ity and happiness went his way 
not only destroying fortunes, but 
extinguishing the last, flickering 
spark of honesty in souls not yet 
contaminated. Year after year, 
from one end of the Union to the 
other, this disaster-evoking 
breath, this dishonoring scourge 
swept through this beautiful 
land of ours; and behind it ruins 
of private and public enterprises, 
demoralization of individuals 
and legislatures, remained as the 
living tokens of this evil man’s 
all powerful pocketbook. 

Born from the extraordinary 
robbery perpetrated on ‘‘ Black 
Friday,” increased by means of 
the gigantic steal of the Erie 
railroad, swelled to huge propor- 
tions by the Missouri Pacific 
wreck, the Wabash wreck, the 
culpable manipulation of the 
Western Union and Manhattan 
railroad stocks, the wealth of 
Jay Gould—to the amount of 
one hundred millions they say— 
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stands over this pyramid-like 
pile of debris, like the odious 
manifestations of the greatest 
evil our republic has got to 
triumph over or die; the enslav- 
ing of the popular vote to the 
wealthy schemer’s insatiable 
greed. 

Panama scandal indeed! What 
is that, if you please, compared 
with the systematic annihilation 
of every honest fiber in our leg- 
islators’ nature? The very fact 
of the Panama pilferers being 
pilloried with such energy in the 
country that suffered through 
them is sufficient evidence that, 
in France at least, the victims 
have realized their power to 
bring their despoilers to terms 
—while amongst us silence still 
reigns, and the bargaining over 
thel egislative counters continues 
peacefully and despicably— 
Quousque tandem o Catiline? 
Friends and _fellow-sufferers, 
when is the day of reckoning to 
rise? 


BARBARA DEERING AND THE COMSTOCKIAN 
CONUNDRUM 


Anthony Comstock, Esq., of 
New York, more generally known 
as St. Anthony, has lately been 
showing his fine hand in hound- 
ing with the help of a Chicago 
paper of the most approved pat- 
tern of canting hyprocris, a 
number of petty publishers of 
what His Saintship is pleased to 
call ‘immoral literature.” His 
underlings in the World’s Fair 
city even succeeded in send- 
ing to Joliet a poor devil of a 


book jobber convicted of selling 
to his customers copies of Be/- 
Amiand Mile. de Maupin, both 
works thoroughly disfigured un- 
der pretense of expurgation. So 
far, so good: the work of injus- 
tice has taken its usual ccurse 
and the purveyors of debilitating 
trash ‘‘a la Duchesse” look 
around smilingly and contentedly 
—one competitor the less in the 
market. 

But the meaning of this new 
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Comstockian exploit appears less 
limpid in the eyes of the discrim- 
inating public when evidence is 
produced in court showing that 
those very same books—unex- 
purgated and in an English garb 
—may be procured, beautifully 
and expensively bound, in the 
leading Chicago bookstores; the 
said bookstores being left per- 
fectly undisturbed in their daily 
avocation of supplying to the 
readers all the Maupassant, Zola 
and Gautier books—yea, even 
Reynolds’ Court of London 
series—that may be called for 
across their counters, 

And thus presents itself anew 
before the jury of public opinion 
the never-solved conundrum 
known as ‘‘St. Anthony’s own;” 
One weight and one measure for 
the small fry struggling for a 
living; another, totally different 
weight, another measure, for the 
wealthy members of the publish- 
ing guild who have their pocket- 
books as handy and free as their 
sanctimonious protestations of 
virtue. Those will never be sent 
to Joliet, you may wager your 
last dollar; they will invite St. 
Anthony into their homes, and 
the worthy sir will soon succumb, 
unresistingly, to such tempta- 
tions as hypocrisy in fine silks 
knows how to artfully push un- 
der his greedy nose. 

I wonder if in those chats around 
the rich bookseller’s mahogany, 
Comstock has ever given out the 
satisfactory answer to this rid- 
dle which he goes on propound- 
ing, year after year, to the be- 


guiled public, to-wit: the true 
meaning of those two words 
“immoral literature.” 

Does the man really mean 
such works of fiction that excite 
the passion of the young when 
those molders of our boys’ and 
girls’ lives ought to be still dor- 
mant? In that case does he— 
does any intelligent thinker hon- 
estly believe, that the novels of 
the great French thinkers of the 
century car have any deleterious 
effect upon those budding intel- 
lects? Alas, we are bound to 
answer that our young people 
are far too light-minded to care 
for such solid mental food. Their 
hands push aside Zola, Balzac, 
Maupassant and reach for fiction 
as vapid as it is frivolous, and, 
facile princeps among this crowd 
of brain-softness, stands the 
handsome and _  amorously-in- 
clined author of the Quick and 
the Dead and its sequel, Barbara 
Deering. 

We are decidedly adverse, of 
course, to any meddling on the 
part of any authority whatever— 
self assumed or not—with the 
absolute freedom of thought-ex- 
pression, and we consider Mrs, 
Amelie Rives-Chandler as fully at 
liberty to fill our young people’s 
minds with the extremely weak 
and sensational mush she is ca- 
pable of manufacturing. Let 
this passionate zzamorata of Val 
and Zarko pursue her career of 
passionate yearnings and very 
substantial satisfactions—but 
cease, then, in the name of every 
vestige of common sense that 
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may subsist within your breast, 
to bring down the thunder of our 
modern inquisition upon the 
heads of her betters and upon 
that of the honest traders was 
who make a living selling strong 
food and drink for the humans to 
absorb and relish. Mr. Com- 
stock open your eyes to the glar- 


. ing light of Truth and discover 


at last in which really consists 
the literature which might be 
truthfully taxed as the demoral- 
izer of youth. 

Or, if you persistently refuse 
to do so, we shall be forced to 
recognize you once more as the 
champion humbug of this hum- 
bugging jin de Siecle. 


GLIMPSES 
‘‘May I have the pleasure of a book with you, sir?” 


And pray, why not? In the 
salons of the France that was, 
food and drink were not the 
main attraction, not the real rea- 
sons for the salon’s existence; it 
was the brilliant conversation, 
the intellectual interchange. 
Wherefore, to-day, after we have 
dined, and perchance, wined, 
should it not be the custom to 
pass the books, just as one passes 
the cigars, the coffee? But, if 
none else will start so delightful 
an innovation, why, there is 
nothing for it but for us two, 
you and I, whose feet are now 
under the magazine’s mahogany, 
to turn pioneers ourselves. 

Wherefore, kindly pass the 
books! Oh, you make a condi- 
tion? Very well. No Christmas 
stories? Indeed, you are hardly 
to be blamed. There is nothing 
more dreadful than the average 
Christmas story; or, for that 
matter, than any ‘‘conte d’occa- 
sion.” There is one Ezekiel 
Margerine, or some such person, 
who is by all odds the most pro- 
lific producer of this sort of 


seasonable slush; scarcely a 
Thanksgiving or a Christmas 
passes but he writes; and, oh, 
tears! sells a story to fit that 
particular unseason; and con- 
cerning such as_ read_ these 
stories, many and sad _ things 
may be conjectured. But you 
need fear nothing on this head; 
there are no such stories on my 
table to-day. 

Although yesterday, had you 
dined with me, I should have 
told you that no more beautiful 
winter tale has been written in 
many years than Barry Pain’s 
‘‘The Glass of Supreme Mo- 
ments.” It is a gem of many 
facets; idyllic in form; it is full 
of beautiful suggestions, woven 
about a splendid truth. To-day, 
there is a book from the same 
delightful pen, that if you care 
at all for humor of the thoughtful 
rather than the flippant style, 
you will seize upon at once and 
devour greedily. ‘‘Playthings 
and Parodies,” is the title of Mr. 
Pain’s newest volume; he par- 
odies Messrs. Kipling, Ruskin, 
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Blackmore, Pater and Tolstoi in 
a delicious way; and under the 
heads of ‘*The Secular Confes- 
sional” and ‘‘Home Pets” may 
be found some really clever bits 
of humor. His cynicism is keen, 
yet sympathetic. Mr. Pain’s 
puns are ‘‘sly, dev’lish sly,” and 
usually effective. But do not 
mistake him for an imitation 
Jerome. He is quite the oppo- 
site; his humor appeals espe- 
cially to the higher culture, 
where Jerome’s appeals to the 
lower. This volume is the 
lightest work Mr. Pain has yet 
turned out, but it is a pleasant 
companion for a winter’s even- 
ing. 

You say you are tired of 
humor; that you want to sit 
around the sputtering coals and 
wallow in the solemn? I’m sorry; 
I hardly think there is anything 
just now that would suit your 
mood. You read Bierce’s ‘‘Tales 
of Soldiers and Civilians” long 
ago, of course. 

Hold! Here we are: Mr. 
Bierce’s newest product, ‘*The 
Monk and The Hangman’s 
Daughter!” It is one of the 
most powerful things, for a com- 
paratively slight story. An 
awful intensity pervades the 
slow stateliness of the style; the 
adapters, Messrs. Bierce and 
Danziger, have caught the spirit 
of this old Bavarian manuscript 
most perfectly, so well, indeed, 
that only the faintest traces of 
Bierce’s manner, only the slight- 
est glimpses of his _ caustic 
grimness, are to be discerned. 


The illustrations, by another 
Californian, are aids to, not 
blots upon, the text. The vol- 
ume is admirably printed, and 
reflects the greatest credit upon 
all concerned in its production, 
and the place of its production, 
the West. The real Ambrose 
Bierce, whom one has difficulty 


in finding in ‘‘The Monk,” is . 


very evident, very militant in 
‘‘Black Beetles In Amber,” a 
volume of verses reprinted from 
various publications. Most of 
these verses relate to Pacific 
coast persons and events; but 


the satire of them is so poignant, 


the skill so masterly, that they 
are worthy of a place in the 
same shelf with Pope and Swift. 
No American pen has ever 
faintly approached that of Mr. 
Bierce in keen satire, in bitter 
irony, in outspokenness of criti- 
cism. Many of the verses in 
this volume are general, not 
local; but, apart from the sheer 
literary value of the work, the 
volume will be necessary to any 
one ever intending the study of 
Californian times and men. Now 
that Mr. Bierce has collected his 
fugitive verse, why does he not 
gather a choice collection of his 
prose ‘‘Prattle,” which is, after 
all, his cleverest, and most repre- 
sentative work? 

We have been out on the 
Pacific coast long enough, you 
think? Then to come back, let 
us take Richard Harding Davis’ 
‘‘The West from A Car Win- 
dow.” It is very picturesque 
reading; ranch life, the life of 
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new mining towns, military forts, 
just-opened land, and Indian 
reservations is described with a 
pen that records graphic impres- 
sions. The Westerner is apt to 
make the objection that pictur- 
' esqueness is too prominent; in 
fact, that this volume ranks well 
with any fiction Mr. Davis has 
yet done. But then the West- 
erner is perhaps too straightfor- 
ward. 

That same Westerner is also 
likely to say of such of Mr. 
Morley Roberts’ stories in ‘‘The 
Reputation of George Saxon,” 
and other stories, as deal with 
the Western States of America, 
that they are overdrawn; and 
with too much of up-to-date 
Bret Harteishness about them. 
Mr. Roberts is decidedly cosmo- 
politan; he tells you a story of 
Texas on one page, of London 
studios the next, and of South 
Africa or New Guinea the next. 
Yet his best stories, in this vol- 
ume at least, are the indoor 
stories, with the exception of 
“The Captain’s Wife,” a sea 
tragedy of extraordinary force 
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and vividness. The title story 
is a clever portrayal of the 
‘*ghost” in literature. People 
who read Besant’s ‘‘Armorel of 
Lyonesse” and remember ‘‘the 
cleverest man in London,” will 
know the idea. George Saxon buys 
the literature that appears over 
his signature; the singular part is 
that he eventually comes to be- 
lieve himself as the actual author. 
The fault of most of the stories 
in this volume is that they are 
left unfinished, mere sketches, 
and that without the suggestive- 
ness with which Henry James 
succeeds in eluding completion; 
still, they are vigorous and 
interesting, and rank well with 
the author’s earlier ‘‘King Billy 
of Ballarat.” A peculiar interest 
attaches to ‘‘The Bronze Caster”’ 
in this volume under notice, 
from the fact that there died in 
Paris only a few weeks ago, 
Eugene Gonon, the well-known 
caster, who might have sat for 
Mr. Roberts’ sketch. 
And now—allons! 
J. PERCIVAL POLLARD. 
Chicago. 
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Notes 
Two vol- 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN Paris. 
and Recollections. 
umes inone. 12mo. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. New York. 
The Appletons brought out a 

few months ago an American 

edition of a clever compilation 
of artistico-political gossip re- 
ceritly issued under the title of 

AN ENGLISHMAN IN Paris. It 

met with an extensive sale, and 

the papers gave lengthy quota- 
22 


tions from it in their columns. 
Finally a somewhat acrimonious 
discussion arose as to its au- 
thorship, and thus this miscella- 
neous collection of revamped old 
anecdotes secured the benefit of a 
large amount of free advertising. 
The reaction has come, however, 
and the vapidity, inaccuracy, 
and persistent injustice of these 
so-called memoirs are now pretty 
generally admitted. 
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The first and last impression 
of the clear-headed reader is 
sweeping indeed; five words suf- 
fice to formulate it: Wo gentle- 
man wrote that book. This leaves 
out of the debate that excellent 
friend of Paris and Parisians, Sir 
Richard Wallace, who, it had 
been artfully whispered around, 
was to be held responsible for 
this olla podrida. Never would 
this kind Britisher, so thoroughly 
enamored with the Boulevard 
and its Aadbitues, and made so 
welcome at the Tuilleries, as well 
as in artists’ studios, and swell 
theater green-rooms, have abused 
the hospitality thus extended to 
him so graciously, by speaking 
in that harsh, slanderous way of 
poor, widowed, childless Empress 
Eugenie, or of that never-to- 
be-forgotten Queen of Tragedy, 
Rachel Felix. A penny-a-liner 
hungering for some sort of low 
notoriety, delights in throwing 
mud around if his weekly stipend 
is only raised a few dollars by 
it; but a gentleman, even jotting 
down, in the solitude of his study, 
notes and memoranda that are 
never to see the light, never al- 
lows such venomous attacks to 
drop from his pen. To say that 
Lord Hereford’s morganatic son 
and heir could be guilty of such 
despicable onslaughts, is certain- 
ly the cruelest shaft that could 
be hurled against his respected 
memory. Happily, the greed- 
iness of the European publisher 
of these bogus memoirs, who 
permitted such a rumor to go 
the rounds, has been determin- 
edly resisted by such literary au- 
thority as the London Athenaeum, 
and the Englishman in Paris is 
now universally recognized as a 
book fabricated to order, and 
out of whole cloth, by some liter- 
ary hack of no conscience at all, 
and with some experience in 
things Parisian. 
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IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 


Standing in the front rank 
of living lexicographers, and ac- 
knowledged as an authority of 
the highest order wherever the 
English language is spoken, is 
Professor Charles Annandale, 
M. A., LL. D., the author of the 
‘Imperial Dictionary and En- 
cyclopedia of Knowledge.” 

Prominent among the leading 
authorities on statistical and 
financial matters is Michael G. 
Mulhall, Fellow of the Royal 
Statistical Society, and author 
and compiler of the ‘‘Dictionary 
of Statistics of the World.” The 
two works referred to are each 
in their own sphere unsurpassed. 
They form a complete compen- 
dium of language and general 
information, and their value to 
the student and scholar, the 
merchant and the statesman, the 
writer and thinker, cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Unfortunately, however, for 
many workers in the ranks of 
literature, and writers upon eco- 
nomic subjects, both these great 
works, which cost years of labor 
and vast sums of money to pro- 
duce, have hitherto been held at 
a practically prohibitive price. 
It has been reserved for a Chi- 
cago publisher to devise a means 
whereby both these monuments 
of laborious research can be ob- 
tained by the people of the 
United States at a price so far 
below their actual value as at first 
sight to seem incredible. A 
magnificent volume of over 1,000 
pages, printed upon the finest 
paper, solidly bound in cloth or 
sheep, forming an acquisition to 
any library, and indispensable to 
every literary workman, and to 
every family, is the result of Chi- 
cago enterprise. 

The ‘Imperial Dictionary” is 
indeed a monumental work. It 
is anetymological and pronounc- 
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ing dictionary covering the whole 
field of English, and also giving 
all literary, scientific, and tech- 
nical terms of which so many 
thousands have come into use of 
late years. For it is modern, 
and includes the latest recog- 
nized additions to the language, 
a matter of great importance in 
these days when the progress of 
inventive science necessitates 
the coinage of new names to de- 
scribe new inventions or pro- 
cesses. 

In addition to this the ‘‘Im- 
perial Dictionary” contain thou- 
sands of colloquialisms and 
phrases, notes on synonyms; 
pronouncing lists of proper 
names; foreigu words and 
phrases; abbreviations; noted 
names in fiction and mythology; 
an alphabetical list of all writers 
in English with the dates of 
their births and deaths; pro- 
nouncing vocabulary of Greek, 
Latin, Scriptural, and other an- 
cient names; a pronouncing vo- 
cabulary of modern geographical 
names; a select pronouncing list 
of modern biographical names; 
words, phrases, and noteworthy 
sayings from the Latin, Greek, 
and modern languages met with 
in current literature; all the ab- 
breviations and contractions com- 
monly used in writing and print- 
ing; forms of ceremonial address; 
the moneys.of the world, and 
their equivalents, and scores of 
other items of useful informa- 
tion. 

The system of grouping and 
arrangement leaves nothing to 
be desired; the definitions are 
full and complete, the derivations 
correctly given. The work is 
printed in triple column, and 
notwithstanding the vast number 
of words included in the 800 
pages of the vocabulary proper 
every line and letter, every ac- 
cent and punctuation mark is as 
clear and distinct as copper- 
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plate. Valuable features of the 
‘‘Imperial Dictionary” are the 
lists of noted names in fiction 
and mythology; the list of Eng- 
lish and American men of let- 


ters, and that classical, 
scriptural, and geographical 
names. As is now becoming 


the» practice in all first-class 
works on language there is a full 
list of slang words, colloquialisms 
and phrases, all properly noted 
and accredited to their orgin. The 
lists ‘of foreign words and 
phrases, of modern biographical 
names, of abbreviations, and 
contractions, etc., cover many 
pages, and are unusually full and 
complete. 

Mulhall’s ‘‘Dictionary of the 
Statistics of the World” is given 
in extenso in connection with 
the ‘‘Imperial Dictionary” and 
forms a most useful and desira- 
ble adjunct to it. This great 
work, the first, best and most re- 
cent authority on statistics covers 
every field of research. It gives 
the figures of agricultural pro- 
duction for all civilized coun- 
tries, their value, the production 
of the precious metals, and the 
amount of gold, silver, and cur- 
rency in circulation, the popula- 
tion of nations, states, and cities, 
the annual production of coal, 
iron, and a hundred other staple 
articles. It furnishes statistics 
of railroads, lake, river, and 
ocean commerce, education, im- 
migration, births and deaths, 
the armies and navies, the pub- 
lic debt, taxation and resources 
of all countries. It gives elab- 
orate tables on labor and eco- 
nomic science, tells of wars, 
trades unions, forest production, 
electricity, steam, manufactures, 
the tides, astronomy, everything 
down to the production of beet 
root, and the output of pins. 

An elaborate and carefully ex- 
ecuted series of colored dia- 
grams show the value, produc- 
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tion, or amount, as the case may 
be, of the world’s agriculture, 
commerce, food supply, mineral, 
steam power, wealth, and other 
data for every country. There 
are elaborate tables in regard to 
shipping, religious belief, prices 
of commodities, and in fact, 
everything susceptible of tabu- 
lation. The work is so univers- 
ally recognized as the one stand- 
ard authority that comment upon 
its excellence is superfluous. 
But that this valuable production 
together with such a classic as 
the ‘Imperial Dictionary,” can 
be obtained at the price and on 
the terms offered is a tribute to 
the enterprise of the publishers. 


SouvENIR GUIDE TO CHI- 
CAGO AND THE WoRrRLD’s Fair. 
Chicago, Laird & Lee, publish- 
ers. 

We are always ready to hail 
with delight any book of refer- 
ence of an original character 
that may help the reader to find 
his way through labyrinths of 
places, dates and facts. Espec- 
ially in the line of City Guides 
are we pleased to welcome a 
writer who has the courage to 
break with the tiresome tradi- 
tions that have so long weighted 
down the authors of similar 
hand-books, and we have no 
hesitation to say to Mr. Thomas 
E. Hill, the clever compiler of 
that much circulated work, //7//'s 
Manual of Business Forms, etc., 
has surpassed himself and all 
previous competitors in the edit- 
iug of his compact and accurate 
little pocket guide to the Garden 
City. Here we find information 
of such a universal character, 
and dispensed in so palatable a 
form, that we vainly seek for 
some missing detail. The Chi- 
cagoan as well as the stranger is 
supplied in //i//’s Guide with a 
true and faithful friend that shall 
lead about through the big city by 
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the lake and keep him faithfully 
out of harm’s way. The maps— 
all one page in size, and none of 
them of the unwieldy folding 
kind—are maps for practical, 
every day use, not mere perfunc- 
tory adjuncts. The illustrations 
are many and well distributed; 
ia their tiny size they tell a tale 
one is sure to remember. The 
book is typographically perfect, 
so that the make up honestly 
answers the high value of the 
contents. At last we are out of 
the rut, and the fifteenth of the 
Chicago guides presented to the 
public is a guide in the full 
meaning of the word. Nowon- 
der that the public has found it 
out and buys it with undisguised 
satisfaction. 


The PicroriaL to NEw 
YORK AND Brook.yn issued by 
Smith, Bleakley & Co., New 
York, is most decidedly a new 
departure in that style of book. 
Hitherto Guide books have been 
dry-as-dust catalogues of facts, 
localities and statistics, present- 
ed to the reader in mere detail 
with no attempt at literary merlt, 
or, if such attempt be made, re- 
sulting in dreary verbiage and 
platitude. 

The artistic or illustrative part 
of the books have been crude and 
rudimentary, showing no merit 
either of design or execution, not 
even choosing the best points of 
view but exhibiting the objects 
illustrated, or rather, libeled in 
the rough. 

The present work, on the con- 
trary, is agem of art pictorially, 
and a well thought out, purely 
expressed and strictly accurate 
work. 

In both divisions of the book, 
the point of view has been chosen 
with care and judgment. 

The perspective, so to speak, 
has been studied, and instead of 
a jumble of notes and sketches 
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rudely thrown together, a well 
ordered showing of the whole has 
been given under proper heads 
and in due course of progress. 
The pictures are pictures in- 


_deed, true works of art, present- 


ing, indeed, things and places as 
they are, but in their best as- 
pects, and the descriptions and 
remarks are interesting, not only 
for their correct statements and 
comments, but, also, for the 
flowing, readable and pure style 
in which they are conceived and 
written. 

The ‘‘Pictorial Guide” is a fit 
ornament for the drawing-room 
or library table. A book to be 
studied and admired, the heedful 
perusal of: which will go far to 
make the reader a true citizen or 
an accurate observer, enabling 
him, whether a dweller in, or a 
visitor to, the sister cities of New 
York and Brooklyn to see and 
appreciate that which is good, 
and to judge leniently that which 
is evil. The maps that form an 
important part of every Guide 
book, are, in this instance, very 
carefully prepared. They are, 
above all, handy for reference, 
and also, plain, easily read, and 
not fatiguing to the sight. The 
tinting is rich but not glaring, 
and the lettering and naming are 
distinct and elegant. 

A very important feature of the 
work is the fact that no advertis- 
ing appears on its pages. 

No favored institutions, stores, 
hotels nor places of business, 
are given prominence over oth- 
ers ‘‘for a consideration,” but 
everything stands on its own 
merit. 

Therefore, what is put down 
as good is good, and as true is 
true. Pictorial New York and 
Brooklyn ‘‘doth nothing extenu- 
ate nor set down aught in malice.” 


ETELKA’s Vow. By Dorothea 
Gerard, (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York). Paper, 50 cents. 


The new tendency of American 
writers and the reading public in® 
general toward the essentially Ameri- 
can novel is without doubt a healthy 
reaction. 

Nevertheless a book ought to be 
welcome that brings before the reader 
in vivid manner and excellent word 
painting the people, customs and 
scenery of a strange, and on this side 
of the Atlantic, comparatively unknown 
land, 

In ‘‘Etelka’s Vow” the author, who 
contrary to some English writers 
about America, has evidently not only 
traveled shortly, but lived among her 
characters, endeavors to unroll before 
the reader a picture of society life in 
one of the larger Hungarian towns. 
If she is not entirely successful in this 
the cause lies mainly in the difficulties 
necessarily encountering a stranger in 
the study of the social life of a foreign 
country. 

The plot, whose clever development 
rests mainly on a so called ‘‘American 
duel,” has the merit of originality and 
the interwoven scenic descriptions are 
true to such a degree that it would 
not be difficult for a Hungarian reader 
to recognize in the fictitious Marian- 
opol, a certain garrison town in the 
Bacska district, between Danube and 
Tisza. 

If Miss Gerard does not regard the 
‘“‘puszta” with the poetical eye of a 
native, she still describes it wonder- 
fully well, and since the characters in 
this readable little book are also well 
drawn, it certainly deserves looking 
into. 


A MAN AND A WoMAN. By Stanley 
Waterloo (F. J. Schulte & Co., Chi- 
cago. The captious query as to ‘‘Who 
reads a Western book?” meets its 
answer in the success of this work, a 
copy of the third edition of which lies 
before us. And the book deserves to 
be read, although in some respects it 
is not pleasing. But it is, as a work 
of creative art, something better than 
that. It is a strong and masculine 
presentation of the life story of a man, 
painted in heavy color, its weakness is 
the necessary correlative of its strength, 
for the lighter touches are wanting. 
Grant Harlson, the chief character, is 
a Michigan boy, born among the 
roughest surroundings of the woods. 
Among these he grows up, reveling in 
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the forests, loving birds and flowers. 
The pictures of scenery and the de- 
scription of woodland life are superbly 
drawn. 

The author in his prologue sets forth 
that what he had in mind was to draw 
a man, and in this he has certainly 
succeeded. The man_ has faults, 
some of them grievous, and the author 
does not fail to bring them prominently 
forward. It is like the famous picture 
of Cromwell, painted with warts and 
all, as the great Protector ordered. 
The woman is a lovable creation, much 
like ‘‘John Halifax’s” Agatha, and in 


many ways the story, though the 
character of the men is most unlike, 
reminds one of that great work. Harl- 
son is sprung of the people, fights his 
way up as John Halifax did, is as 
strong, capable and clear-headed, but 
where the one man was swayed by 
lofty purpose and high principle, in 
the other animal passions triumph. 
Still ‘A Man and a Woman” is a great 
book, racy of the soil, full of vigorous, 
even epigrammatic expression, and 
above all, written in pure Anglo-Saxon 
English. 
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A GREAT MUSIC SCHOOL 


The name of the New England 
Conservatory of Music is so well 
known in all parts of this country 
that it is not necessary at this 
day to speak of its origin and 
steady growth. These are mat- 
ters of history, and it is enough 
to say that after many years of 
labor, during which the standard 
of work has been constantly 
raised, this great school stands 
at the head of all similar institu- 
tions in the United States, and 
the testimony of those who know 
best, is to the effect that the 
ability of the faculty, the advan- 
tages for study, the system of 
work and all that is offered in the 
institution is equal to the best in 
any part of the world. 

The addition of the schools of 
elocution, of languages, and of 
fine arts, controlled as they are 
by the one great idea of the 
greatest efficiency at the lowest 
cost, makes the institution both 
comprehensive and economical. 
The broadest possible system is 


adopted, and no certificates or 
diplomas are awarded for excel- 
lence in one branch alone. A 
certain amount of contingent 
study and of general education 
is insisted upon, and the result is 
that the possession of any cer- 
tificate or diploma of the New 
England Conservatory is a proof 
that the holder has been educated 
on broad and liberal lines. 

The Home Department of the 
New England Conservatory 
makes it possible for parents to 
send young ladies from their 
homes in the North, South, and 
West, and feel that they are well 
cared for in a_ strange city. 
They are constantly surrounded 
by the very best of moral in- 
fluences, and protected from all 
that is undesirable or vicious. 

The Home is no experiment. It 
has been in successful operation 
for more than ten years, and 
provides many comforts for the 
students which are to be found 
in few of their own homes, The 
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building is thoroughly equipped 
with the latest improved methods 
of electric lighting, steam heat, 
elevators, fire extinguishers, fire 
escapes, etc. 

The existing regulations of the 
Home have been found necessary 
and wise after long experience. 
They are such as meet with the 
approval of every intelligent 
parent and of every self-respect- 
ing, thoughtful student. The 
fact that such names as Edward 
Everett Hale, Philip S. Moxom, 
A. J. Gordon, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Kate Gannett Wells, and 
many others of national reputa- 
tion, are found on the list of the 
active visiting committee, and 
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that these noted people give the 
strongest indorsement to the 
home and institution, is a suf- 
ficient guarantee of its character 
and usefulness. 

The present management of 
the New England Conservatory 
are far more than merely follow- 
ing in the footsteps of its illus- 
trious founder, Dr. Eben Tourjee. 
They evidently realize their 
responsibility and are wide 
awake on every point which tends 
to the betterment of a work 
already world wide in fame and 
influence, and the success which 
is attending their efforts is readily 
apparent to any one who can visit 
the Conservatory as it is to-day. 


NUISANCES 


Every big city has its distinc- 
tive grand nuisances. Take New 
York, with its Long Island city, 
outrivaling Cologne itself; Boston 
with its excessive culture; Phila- 
delphia with its sleepy means of 
transportation; San Francisco 
with its Chinese quarters; and so 
on through the whole gamut of 
big cities. But Chicago, being 
younger, and being composed of 
the best blood of these towns 
end many others unmentioned 
has, it mistakenly thinks, to 
supply in bounteous generosity 
for its respected adopted citizens 
the characteristic nuisance of 
their nativity. All of these 
evils, except the one _ boss 
nuisance of the lot, might be 
borne in lieu of the virtues of the 
first inland city of America—we 
mean the smoke nuisance. It is 


paying too much to keep up this 
abomination, merely to placate 
the migrants from Pittsburg. 
Of course it is cruel, and a great 
hardship, to deprive a former 
native of Pittsburg of his blessed 
smoke, dirt, smut, and _ their 
necessary concomitants. Still 
the time has come when Chicago 
must divorce herself from the 
smoke nuisance or our Pittsburg 
adopted resident must tear him- 
self away from the habits of his 
youth. We want the Pittsburgian 
and we do not want the smoke, 
so the smoke must go. 

In the meantime, for reform is 
a large body and large bodies 
move slowly, what are we todoto 
be rid of the causes of this boss 
nuisance—dirty faces, hands, 
dirty linen, dirty everything ? 

Why, use KIRK’S SOAP. 
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VICTOR HUGO 


The greatest of England's 
living poets, Algernon Swin- 
burne, has written that Victor 
Hugo was as talented and as 
much of a genius as the master 
of all English writers—Shakes- 
peare. This view unquestionably 
is held by educated 
Frenchmen. Be this as it may, 
no author, not excepting the 
immortal Shakespeare, is more 
deserving of the regal dress in 
which Cassius M. Upton of 
Chicago has seen fit to put the 
works of Hugo in. Such books 
make us feel that Comte and 
his faithful expounder, Frederic 
Harrison, fell little short of the 
truth, when attempting to prove 
man’s posthumous works was his 
soul. Who would ask for a more 
beautiful soul than thirty volumes 


of the choicest literature that 
man has written, illustrated 
divinely by Leloir, Flameng, 
Detaille, Madeline Lemaire, 
Lalanze, Gaujean, Baudry and 
others not so famous in the 
United States. Of course, some 
persons are hard to please and 
crave for a material beef-eating 
existence, hereafter, which they 
define as spiritual. Be wise, if 
you have the necessary $2.50 a 
volume, and get a little bit of 
this literary giant’s Soul. Whata 
man, and what a book! The 1,000 
copies will be instantly snapped 
up and then you will see it in 
your neighbors’ shelves and will 
bewail your negligence. Take 
our word for it, and buy while 
you can. 


REMOVED FROM WOOSTER TO CRESTLINE, OHIO 


The Hartman Sliding Blind Co., 
who have carried on operations for 
years in Wooster, Ohio, finding their 
facilities inadequate to an increasing 
business, selected Crestline, Ohio, 
with its shipping facilities and various 
other inducements, as the location of 
their new plant. They are now 
erecting a modernized and improved 
mill and other buildings. The main 
building is 136 feet long by 114 wide, 
in the shape of an L, two stories high. 
There are also a large brick engine 
room, the latest improved dry kilns 
and outbuildings of various sizes. 
They intend to equip the mill with all 
the latest and most approved wood 
working machinery that can be secured, 
seventy horse-power boiler and engine, 
with 114 feet of line shafting. They 
have extensive yards also, near the 


Union depot of the Big Four and 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Mr. J. B. 
Hartman, the patentee of the Hart- 
man Patent Sliding Window Blind, is 
the senior member of the firm. It is 
not yet fully decided whether it will be 
organized into a stock company, or 
simply an association of partners. 
They expect to invest $30,000 to 
$40,000 in the plant to start with. 
The manufacture of the Hartman 
Sliding Blind will be the chief 
business, together with a general lum- 
ber trade, and the manufacture of 
sash, doors and blinds. 

Crestline affords the company ship- 
ping facilities and rates which they 
have not been able to secure at 
Wooster. The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany has undertaken extensive im- 
provements at Crestline, investing 
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large sums in shops and equipment. 
The town being at the end of a division 
between Pittsburg and Fort Wayne, 
will be the resident place of a large 
number of railroad officials and 
employes, all trains stopping there 


for change of engines, etc. The 
waterworks supply is excellent and 
the protection against fire unusually 
perfect. A number of good factory 
sites are yet unoccupied. 


A PERFECT FOOD 


Baron Von Liebig says cocoa 
is a ‘* perfect food, as wholesome 
as delicious, a beneficent re- 
storer of exhausted power; but 
its quality must be good, and it 
must be carefully prepared. It 
is highly nourishing and easily 
digested, and is fitted to repair 
wasted strength, preserve health, 
and prolong life. It agrees 
with dry temperaments and 
convalescents; with mothers 
who nurse their children; with 
those whose occupations oblige 


them to undergo severe mental 
strains; with public speakers, 
and with all those who give to 
work a portion of the time needed 
for sleep. It soothes both stomach 
and brain, and for this reason, as 
well as for others, it is the best 
friend of those engaged in literary 
pursuits.” Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa is warranted 
absolutely pure. Unlike the 
Dutch process no alkalies or dyes 
are used in its preparation. 


ON READING '*LITERARY INDUSTRIES” 


BY H. H. BANCROFT 


With manhood’s early strength his fortune won, 
From mart and counting house he turned aside 
And chose the student's cell, the toil, the gride, 
Girt with high purpose for the task begun. 
Around him seethed and rolled a maddening tide, 
Fierce in the fight for pleasure, lust and gold; 
Lone watcher by the lamp of knowledge old, 
He fretted not, the future was his guide. 

With craft from veins of hidden lore he drew 
Our story since the races of the sun. 

Men still shall read until man’s race be run 

His page who builded better than they knew; 
For mart and tower and town shall pass away, 
Words are the only things that live for aye. 


Chicago. 


JoserpH LEWIs FRENCH. 
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THE HISTORY OF A MONTH. 


NOVEMBER 16 TO DECEMBER 15, 1892. 


NovEeMBER 16.—Members of 
the French cabinet have decided 
to prosecute the directors of the 
Panama Canal Company for 
gigantic frauds found in that 
enterprise. 

NOVEMBER 
aces at Illinois close down, throw- 
ing 410 men out of work. 

NovEMBER 18.—Town of Red 
Bud, Ill., wrecked by a cyclone. 
Two persons killed, twelve in- 
jured. Loss in property $160,000. 
** —=* Two vessels go down off 
Pollocks Rip shoals, while trying 
to avoid Vanderbilt’s sunken 
yacht, the Alva. 

NOVEMBER 19.—One of the 
most important projects of the 
United States engineers is the 
excavation of a ship channel, 20 
and 21 feet deep, in the shallows 
of the connecting waters of the 
great lakes, between Chicago, 
Duluth and Buffalo. * * * 
William Cleveland, second cousin 
of President-elect Cleveland, 
dies at Jeffersonville, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 20.—50,000 specta- 
tors witness the great Yale-Har- 
vard foot ball game at Hampden 
Park, Springfield, Mass., in 
which Harvard is defeated. * 
* * The United States Ex- 
press Company recovers $100,000 
stolen by George Bagley, a mes- 
senger in charge of the cash. 

NOVEMBER 21.—The steamer 
Rosa Lee burned at her wharf 
at Memphis in thirty minutes. 
Four lives said to be lost. * * 
* Mrs. August Belmont dies in 
New York. * * * The British 
bark Platina lost in the Arctic 
seas, together with Captain James 
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Lawrence and crew of thirteen 
men, ** * The great strike at 
Homestead, Pa., comes toa close, 
Men vote to go back to work. * 
* * * Captain Richard Mc- 
Claughrey, of the notorious 
boodle county board, died at his 
home, Halsted street, Chicago. 

Mason, worth 
$3,000,000, richest man in Kan- 
sas, dies at KansasCity. * * * 
Henry Leiltz, German, and his 
wife, Carolina, shot at and in- 
stantly killed by their son-in-law, 
Herman Seigles, on North Paul- 
ina street, Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 22.—William R. 
Binder, bookkeeper of the firm 
of B. Leidersdorf & Co., Milwau- 
kee, while brooding over imagin- 
ary business troubles, shoots 
and kills his wife, his five year 
old daughter and himself. 

NOVEMBER 23.—C. Sinclair, 
cashier and confidential book- 
keeper of the Armour Packing 
Company of New York, missing 
with $50,000. * * * Hiram 
Wheeler, who was the oldest 
living ex-president of the board 
of trade, died at his residence, 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 24.— William 
Nangle, who was sentenced for 
complicity in an Irish agrarian 
murder, and recently pardoned, 
held by the athuorities in New 
York. * * * In defending 
the military bill Caprivi assails 
the veracity of the ex-chancellor, 
Prince Bismarck, regarding his- 
toric events,. * * * William 
O’Connor, champion oarsman of 
America, died in Toronto, Ont., 
of typhoid fever, 
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NOVEMBER 25.—Property worth 
$150,000 destroyed by fire at 
Lynchburg, Va. 

NOVEMBER 26.—General Dy- 
renforth’s attempts to make it rain 
at San Antonio, Texas, by sending 
explosives up in the air unsuc- 
cessful. * * * Six persons 
bitten by a mad dog at Ravens- 
wood, * Gi Joie 
Abbott resigns the Premiership 
of Canada and Sir John Thomp- 
son takes his place. * * 
Cornelius Vanderbilt’s summer 
residence at Newport, R. L, 
destroyed by fire, Loss $600,000. 


NOVEMBER 27.—France’s con- 
quest over Dahomey very close 
at hand. Colonel Dodds pro- 
moted brigadier-general for the 
great success he has achieved. 
* * Cardinal Lavigeree, 
Archbishop of Carthage, which 
includes all the French posses- 
sions in Northern Africa, dies 
at Paris. 


NovEMBER 28.—Mr. Blaine 
said to bea very sickman, * * * 
The treasurer of the United 
States, E. H. Nebeker, has sub- 
mitted his annual report for the 
year ending June 30, 1892. The 
net fiscal year were $354,937,- 
784, a decrease of $37,674,663 as 
compared with the year before. 
The net ordinary expenditures 
were $345,023, 330, a decrease of 
$10,349,354. The surplus reve- 
nues were thus cut down from 
$37,239,762 to $9,914,453, in- 
cluding the public debt. The 
total receipts for the year were 
$736,401,296, and the expendi- 
tures $684,019,289. * * * Biela’s 
comet fails to appear. * * * 
J. C. Haywood selected as agent 
of the United States for the 
Vatican display at the World’s 
Fair. 


NOVEMBER 29.—Brevet Briga- 
dier General Richard H. Jack- 
son, lieutenant-colonel of the 
Fourth Artillery, stationed at 
Fort McPherson, dies at Atlanta, 


Ga. * * * The Greggains- 
Costello fight at the Coney Island 
Athletic Club.after eighty rounds 
declared a draw. * * * The 
trial of Rev. Charles A. Briggs, 
on a charge of heresy, begun at 
New York before the Presbytery 
of New York, in the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church, on West 
Fourteenth street. 


NOVEMBER 30.—Rev. Dr. 
John Witherspoon Scott, father- 
in-law of President Harrison, 
died in Washington at the age * 
ninety-three years, * * 
Alex. H. Wyant, the ees 
American landscape painter, died 
at his home in New York. 


DECEMBER’ 1.—Five persons 
struck by a train and killed 
while crossing a railway track at 
Eimira, * * Beet 
Jones, son of a reputable me- 
chanic, receives a death wound 
while attempting to enter and 
roba store at Elgin, Il. * * * 
Major General Sir George Stuart 
White appointed commander-in- 
chief of the British forces in 
India to succeed Lord Roberts. 

* * * Fight over military bill 
one of the greatest struggles of 
German parliamentary history. 
Eugene Richter makes an incis- 
ive reply to Caprivi’s attack upon 
Bismarck. 


DECEMBER 2.—The news of Jay 
Gould’s serious illness creates a 
sensation in Wall St. * * General 
Perfirio Diaz inaugurated presi- 
dent of Mexico for the fourth 
time. 


DECEMBER 3.—Jay Gould died 
of pulmonary consumption at his 
home, 579 Fifth avenue, New 
York. * * * M. Hippolyte 
Adolphe Taine, the noted author 
and member of the French 
Academy, ill at Paris. * * * 
M. Brisson admits his inability 
to form a French cabinet, and 
President Carnot calls on M. 
Casimir Peries. * * * Largest 
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monolith in the world presented 
by Frederick Prentice to the State 
of Wisconsin for a State exhibit 
at the World’s Fair, successfully 
raised from the Badgerdorn red 
sandstone quarries ou Lake Su- 
perior. 

DECEMBER 4.—The North Ger- 
man Lloyd steamship Spree 
breaks her shaft, and is towed 
into Queenstown harbor. One 
life lost. * * * The Whale- 
back passenger steamer Chris- 
topher Columbus launched at 
Superior, Wis., by the American 
Steel Barge Co. 

DECEMBER 5.—Brigadier Gen- 
eral Benjamia W. Brice, who 
served as a lieutenant against 
the Sac Indians in 1831, died in 
Washington at the age of eighty- 
three years. 

DECEMBER 6.—The United 
States Supreme Court decides 
that the lake front is city prop- 
erty, Chicago thereby winning 
the suit against the Illinois Cent- 
ral railroad. 

DECEMBER 7.—The Columbian 
bazar to be held at Mrs. Potter 
Palmer’s residence, Chicago, on 
Lake View. The receipts to go 
to the construction of the Child- 
ren’s building, World’s Fair. * 
* * Rev. Enoch Mead, grand- 
son of General Mead, died at 
the age of eighty-three years at 
Davenport, Ia. 

DECEMBER 8.—John M. Cohen, 
rich Philadelphia lawyer and 
financier, commits suicide at the 
Hotel La Vita, Chicago. * * * 
Rock Island Railroad Order of 
Telegraphers go out on a strike. 
* * * Jay Gould leaves all 
his wealth to his family. His 
children appointed executors 
with full power, and George 
Gould given $5,000,000. 

DECEMBER 9g.—Edward  T. 
Spencer, sexton aud collector of 
the First Presbyterian Church, 
missing from his home. * * * 
Professor John Strong Newberry, 
one of the most eminent geolo- 
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gists in the United States, died 
at his residence in New Haven, 
Conn, *: “Dp. &. 
Hay, the oldest physician in Ra- 
cine, died at Racine, Wis. * * * 
Herbert Spencer, noted author 
and philosopher, ill at London, 
England. 

DECEMBER 10.—Martin Burke, 
one of the murderers of Dr. Pat- 
rick Henry Cronin, died of con- 
sumption in the Joliet, Lll., pen- 
itentiary hospital. * * * Mrs. 
Annie Besant lectures on ‘‘The- 
osophy and Modern Science” at 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 

DeEcEMBER 11.—The petition 
in behalf of the release of Mrs. 
Maybrick refused by Secretary 


Asquith. 
DECEMBER 12.—Charles T. 
Chanter, an Englishman, in- 


stantly killed by falling down 
the elevator shaft of the Masonic 
Temple, Chicago, from the 
fifteenth floor. 

DECEMBER 13.—P. D. Armour 
of Chicago, gives to Chicago the 
finest manual training school in 
the country, and endows it by a 
gift of $3,000,000. * * * G, 
L. Bagley, who stole $100,000 
from the United States Express 
Co., is given two and one-half 
years in the penitentiary. * * * 
John L. Bennett, master in 
chancery of the United States 
courts, died at his residence in 
Hyde Park. 

DECEMBER 14.—A_ score of 
people killed is the result of the 
battle between Garza revolution- 
ists and Mexican cavalrymen 
near Nuevo Loredo, Tex. * * * 
Seven hundred houses burned in 
Tokio, Japan. A portion of a 
limestone mine in Nagaymura, 
Japan, collapsed, killing thirty- 
six miners; * * * Senator 
Gibson dying at Hot Springs, 
Ark. * * * Four persons 
killed and seven injured by a 
cyclone near Summit, Miss. 

DECEMBER 15.—-James G. 
Blaine lies very ill at hisresidence 
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in Washington. * * * John 
Stephens, ex-recorder of deeds 
of Cook gounty, seriously ill at 


his home, West Adams street, 
Chicago. 


TO LET 


Desirable location, 
Convenient to Love Station, 
Whence hope and trust depart; 
Rooms spacious, high and sunny, 
To let—for love, not money, 
A corner in my heart. 


Single gentleman preferred, 

No poodle nor a bird 
Admitted as a part; 

But some one rather lonely, 

To let—to such, just only 
A corner in my heart. 


A gentile or a preacher; 

No dude without a feature 
To recommend his art; 

But some one honest, heart-y, 

To let—to the right party— 
A corner in my heart. 


Who, if he sometimes misses 
His ‘‘ bread and cheese and kisses,” 
Dines on a simple ‘* tart;” 
Who’s genial, kind and pleasant; 
To let—to prince or peasant— 
A corner in my heart. 


Calls are of course expected 
Ere bargain is perfected; 

No postal’s—luckless art! 
Correspondence though by letter, 

To let—for life or better— 

A corner in my heart. 

EvALYN C. ROE. 

New York. 
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Our language is so plain and clear 
That if we say a smoker smoked, 
When words from human lips we hear, 

We ought to say the spoker spoked. 


If loud the wind was heard to blow, 
In truth we say it fiercely blew, 
Then why not say of fallen snow, 
The Storm King came and wildly 
snew? 


And as we mention cne who ran, 
By saying that we saw him run, 

If through a glass the sky we scan, 
Of course the sky we then have scun. 


And if we say the boy did slide, 
Or that we know the boy has slidden, 
We may remark of streamlet wide, 
Though narrow once, it since has 
widden. 
RALPH E. Hoyt. 
Chicago. 


Cripples are not always those 
who have lest limbs. A man 
with a weak digestion is oftenat 
greater disadvantage in making 
the fight of life than one who 
has lost a leg; besides, there are 
people apparently as sound as 
‘‘nails” who are fatally crippled 
—under the hat. 
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DAINTY \ENUS 
hi For fhe Famify Taffe. 


Pot-au-Feu. Chateaubriand. 
Roast Fowl. 
Mushrooms on Toast. 
Celery Salad. 
Peaches ‘a la Conde.” 


Andalusian Soup. 
Filets of Trout with Cream. 
Leg of Lamb, Mint Sauce. 
Potatoes. 
Croquettes ‘a l'Indienne.” 
Mahommedan Bread. 


if 


Parmentier Soup. 
Beef a la Mode. 
Roast Prairie Chicken. 
Lettuce Salade. 
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| Fried Cream. 
Mock Turtle Soup. 


x. Filets of Sole ‘‘a la Normande.” 
Saddle of Mutton ‘‘a la Richelieu.” 
Stewed Celery in Gravy. 
Roast Quails on Toast. 
Pudding Diplomate. 


(See Next Page for How to Prepare the Above Dishes.) 
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HOW TO PREPARE THOSE DAINTY DISHES. 


RECIPES FURNISHED BY MONSIEUR FRANCOIS TANTY, 


Late Chef de Cuisine of the Imperial Family of Russia. 


Pot-au-Feu.—tst. Put ina kettle 
10 pounds meat and bones with 4% 
gallon of cold water; let it boil and 
skim off till clear. 2d. Add 3 carrots, 
some celery, 2 onions, one having 
been cut in two and burned on the 
range (to give color and taste). 3d. 
Let cook slowly during 4 or 5 hours, 
then take the overfloating grease off 
and the result is genuine French 
Bouillon. 4th. Now put in a sauce- 
pan 2 carrots, 4% cabbage, 1 onion, 
having been minced and cooked sepa- 
rate in some boiling water, pour the 
bouillon through a cloth upon the 
vegetables, and let cook the whole 
for 1% hour. 


Chateaubriand.—ist. Cut a beef 
tenderloin in pieces one inch thick 
and broil them. 2d. Put them ona 
warm dish and pour over them a 
sauce composed of melted butter 34, 
meat jelly or extract 4%, and some 
hashed parsley. 


Mushrooms on Toast.—trst. 
Make some toast (4in.x3in., 3in. 
thick), let it fry in butter, on both 
sides, and then make a hole in it 
(3 in. x 2 in., 2 in. in depth) 
2d. Prepare a dlanguette of mush- 
rooms as follows: Take at 4% pound 
can of mushrooms, put in a saucepan 
flour I teaspoonful, warm water 2 
teaspoonfuls, 2 yolks, the juice of 
the mushrooms, beat the whole with- 
out allowing to boil, then add the 
mushrooms. 3d. Put the d/anquette 
in the hole of the toast, cover it with 
some grated cheese, and put it to 
bake in an oven. 


Peaches ‘‘a la Conde.’’—tst. 
Take 1 pound can of peaches, peel 
them and put the syrup aside. 2d. 
Wash % pound of rice, let it cook a 
little in water, then cool it (in cold 
water) and let it drip. 3d. Let cook 
the rice again % hour, with some 
milk, sugar and lemon zest. 4th. 


Put then the rice in a_ hollow 
dish, arrange the peaches in crown 
shape and pour over a sauce com- 
posed of some apricot jelly and the 
juice of the peaches. 


Andalusian Soup.—tst. Put in 
a saucepan I pound can of tomatoes, 
with 2 carrots and 2 onions minced, 
some thyme and laurel, let cook one 
hour. 2d. Sift the whole through a 
strainer, adda little bouillon, salt, 
white pepper and cayenne pepper. 
3d. Pour in 2 teaspoonfuls of corn 
starch mixed with a little cold water, 
and 1 teaspoonful of good butter. 
4th. When ready to serve, add 2 or 
3 teaspoonfuls of rice, moderately 
cooked apart. Serve hot. 


Filet of Trout with Cream.— 
1st. Take 3 pounds of trout. Take 
the skin off and keep only the filets, 
which you cut in pieces 3 inches 
wide. 2d. Put those filets on a 
dish, with some butter and salt, and 
let them bake 10 minutes in an oven 
(just to stiffen them). 3d. Make a 
sauce by beating butter 2 oz. flour 
3 teaspoonfuls, warm milk % pint, 
salt and nutmeg to suit. 4th. 
Cover the filets with the sauce 
and let the whole bake about & hour. 


Croquettes a |’Indienne. Ist. 
Make croquettes with oatmeal, roll 
them in flour and fry them in butter. 
2d. Serve with tomato sauce. 


Mohammedan Bread.—In a 
saucepan put water, 2 glasses, butter 
3 0z., sugar 2 teaspoonfuls, let it 
boil and then add, little by little and 
stirring in 6 oz. of flour. 2d. When 
the mass is thick enough, let it cool 
a little on the corner of the range, 
and then add 6 eggs, two by two, 
beating them continually. 3d. Put 
this paste, with a spoon, on a pie 
plate, in the shape of small cakes 
about an inch distant, and sprinkle 
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them with 1 teaspoonful of granu- 
lated sugar on each. 4th. After five 
minutes, shake the plate gently, so 
as to remove the sugar in excess, 
and: bake in an oven. 


Parmentier Soup.—tst. Put in 
a saucepan I minced onion, fry it 
until it becomes “ blonde.” 2d. 
Add 4 minced potatoes and fry them 
for a while. Add 1 qt. of bouillon 
or water ; allow it to boil for twenty 
minutes. 4th. Sift the whole through 
a sieve, and put back the puree in 
the saucepan. 5th. When ready to 
serve, add cream 1 glass, butter 2 
oz., mix together without letting it 
boil. Serve hot. 

Beef a la Mode.—tst. Take 2 or 
3 pounds of beef and the same quan- 
tity of lard. 2d. Fry it a while in 
a saucepan with butter (to give taste). 
3d. Add white or Madeira wine 1 
gal. bouillon 2 gals., allow it to 
cook slowly for two hours, turning 
the meat from time to time. 4th. 
Add 12 onions, 5 or 6 carrots, salt, 
pepper ; allow it to cook for 2 hours 
as above. 5th. Take the overfloat- 
ing grease off and serve hot. 


Fried Cream.—tst. Take eggs 3, 
flour 3 teaspoonsfuls, sugar 5 tea- 
spoonsfuls, the zest of a lemon or 
some vanilla extract, mix all to- 
gether. 2d. Add little by little and 
-while beating, 1 pt. boiling milk, 
till you obtain a thick pap; allow it 
to cook for 10 minutes, ‘always stir- 
ring. 3d. Pour this ona plate in a 
¥% in. layer and let it cool. 4th. 
Cut the cold pap in cakes, steep 
them in a beaten egg, roll in chip- 
pings and fry in butter. 5th. Serve 
on a napkin, with granulated sugar. 


Mock Turtle Soup.—tst. Cut a 
calf’s head in two, take the bone off, 
put the two pieces of meat in a ket- 
tle with cold water; allow it to boil 
a while and then skim. 2d. Put the 
meat in cold water, let it drip. 3d. 
Put the meat in another kettle where 
you have put 2 teaspoonfuls of flour 
and added 1 gal. cold water, while 
stirring, and % gal. vinegar (this for 
the purpose of keeping the calf 
white), add 2 onions, 3 carrots, some 
thyme and parsley, some pepper in 
grains, let boil 1 hour and skim. 4th. 
Allow the meat to drip, .press the 
same between two loaded plates un- 
til cold. 5th. Cut the cold calf’'s 
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head in dices, put them in a sauce- 
pan with mushrooms (also truffles, 
cockscombs), Madeira 1 gal., beef 
bouillon 1 qt., let boil a while and 
skim. 6th. When ready to serve, 
add a little caramel (to give color), a 
little cayenne pepper and a cup of 
cold bouillon in which you have 
mixed 1 teaspoonful of corn starch. 


Filets of Sole ‘‘a la Normande.”’ 
—You need 3 pounds soles or the 
same quantity of good sized floun- 
ders. Take the filets off, fold them 
in two and put them on a dish with 
some butter, salt, and. 1 glass white 
wine; let them bake I0 minutes in 
anoven. 2d. Arrange the filets on 
a dish with some mushrooms, oys- 
ters, mussels, crawfish tails. 3d. In 
a saucepan put I oz. butter mixed 
with 1 teaspoonful of flour, and 1 
yolk; add while stirring, the juice of 
the filets. 4th. Pour this sauce on 
the filets and bake from 5 to 10 
minutes in an oven. 


Pudding Diplomate.—tst. In a 
cake-mould put a row of dried 
grapes (if possible, Malaga, Smyrna 
or Corinth), and dices of preserved 
orange peel, then a row of lady’s 
fingers, then a row of grapes, and so 
on, the last row being a row of lady’s 
fingers. Don’t fill the mould. 2d. 
Make a sauce with eggs 5, corn 
starch 2 teaspoonfuls, milk 2 glasses, 
rum 2 or 4 teaspoonfuls, sugar 4 oz. 
mix the whole. 3d. Pour this sauce 
in the mould, put in a_ bain-marie 
and bake in an oven (not too warm). 
4th. Knock out the pudding on a 
dish and serve with a Sambayon 
sauce made as follows: 


Sambayon -Sauce.—tst. In a 
saucepan beat together yelks 4, corn 
starch 1 teaspoonful, sugar 4 oz. rum 2 
teaspoonfuls, cream 1 glass, till thick 
enough, but don’t allow it to boil. 
2d. Pour on the pudding and serve hot. 


Saddle of Mutton ala Richelieu. 
—tist. Pour some salt on a fine sad- 
dle of mutton, and let it roast from 
45 to 60 minutes, according to size. 
2d. Prepare to be served on a sepa- 
rate dish, and arrange so as to give 
them a nice appearance: Stuffed to- 
matoes, 4; stuffed mushrooms, 6; 
green peas and green beans, fried in 
butter, % Ib. can of each, and some 
fried potatoes. 3d. Serve the gravy 
in a sauce boat. 


